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In  October 


Helping  the  grocer  sell  more 

CANNED  PCMPKIN 


You  will  find  the  advertisement  re- 
prtMliiced  alMive  in  the  October  issues 
of  leading  grocery  magazines — giving 
retailers  a  pageful  of  timely  selling 
ideas  on  a  popular  canned  foo<l  item. 
1^'e  need  hardly  remind  you  hy  now 


that  this  advertisement  is  one  of  a 
month-after-month  series — and  that 
there  is  every  evidence,  on  behalf  of 
retailers,  that  this  information  and 
these  merchandising  slants  arc  heing 
used  with  good  effect. 


IVIRY  RETAIl  GROCER  SHOULD  HAVE 
THIS  ROOK  .  .  .  AND  IT'S  FREE 


N«w  York 

N«w  York  Control  ildg. 


Chicago 

104  So.  Mkhigon  Avo. 


j  Appenrini  in: 

)  American  Grocer 

1  Chain  Store  Ag^ 

Chain  Store  Management 
\  National  Grocers  Bulletin 
\  Progressive  Grocer 


CANNED  PUMPKIN 


-luiaithnos.'  aiui  riHHstitrAs  for  liialLUig  tIelk-iiNjs 
pk>.  XimI  tlie  can  IwiUls  just  llie  aiuouitl  iki* 
iKiusrHilr  imviLs.  \  \<l  2Aj|  can  IioIiIm  aliiFUt 
I  Ih..  iJ  H^it  f<ir  ■  iNP  for  lie  fatitilv  of 


>rllin«  caniietl  fHiin|ikin  pvcA  r<Mi  a'graiMl 
•  ijtporliMiilv  to  i^'ll  the  other  itcina  f>>r  ptC  — > 
di<irieiiitij;.  fliMir.  rpgs.  spirpt.  iMittrr.  fine  .iiiari 
idea  M  to  ^Hip  all  llnwe  iii^mlient'.  to^llier  arwl 
feHtive  ^l‘iiin}4in  Pn-".  Doit  thi-  nintilh  with 
ItalliFMcVii  *|r<'ial>>-'-hilrr  fiw  Thaisk.-siv iiipi  ~- 
A^ain  foriilirislnui*  aiNl  New  Year's  I>j>.  Irilies 
«nd  null  an<l  ruMie  are  oiIht  rrUlrd  item-  to 
sell,  t  se  voitr  caniaNf  |Hitil|>kili  a-  a  lc,i<lrr. 
and  viHi'll  «4dl  a  giMwl  MdiiiiM*  of  oilier  iBB 


WAYS  TO  SELL  MORE 


'Ahat's  llalloHrVn  willMNil  Piuilptiil  IVMIr 
*•  Mjnksisiviiig.  fTirinlinaH  am]  New  \earV? 
Pum|iLiii  IV  is  tlir  ;n'rat  tnieriran  liolkiav 
favuritr.  aiaf  laiwV  yMir  i  haiH-r  to  nuilie  caiiniii 
(iura|ili(i  our  of  tlir  hi;;  ilpras  i/i  >nur  since. 

Take  a  ^Piiernifc*  of  calls  aiwl  display 

lliem  BnMilHi  a  whole  |Hiiii|>kiii  in  s<Nir  wiimIow. 
and  pul  U|i  a  slack  nn  the  fliHir  iib>HJc  lour  'lorr. 
Tlierr  an-  still  lot-  of  women  who  don't  kn*>w 
ifli'l  tan  ^et  eaniinl  puiii|>Llit.  Profier  di-jday 
will  trll  iIm-iu — ami  sell  lhriEi--'Uia  Im^  way. 

( hw*  Itig  item  to  remrinlier  aiwl  hfniFinr  ill  y  iHir 
•wiiinf'  is  that  canoeEl  fMHi>|(khi  U  a  iiXHlerti  IimmI 
—  saving  ail  the  laUa.  ami  it  U  Jwtrd  lalior.  id 
culling  ami  (irrlnig  ami  smlm|:.  The  puiii|>kiil 
in  tlie  catl  e  atrrady  (vepare«l— just  tlie  right 
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CLARKSBURG, 


PLANTS 

OF  THE 

PHELPS  CAN  CO 

MANUFACTURERS  OF 

TIN  CANS 

RAPACITY 600  MILUON  CAMS  PER  YEAR 

jSw  MAIN  OFFICE 

M  ORE^M 


AVARS  TOMATO  JUICE  FILLER 

Used  by  leading  Manu¬ 
facturers  for  filling 
Tomato  Juice,  also 

For  filling  Tomato  Pulp  and  Puree, 
Clear  Soups  etc. 

For  Syruping  Fruits,  String  Beans, 
Beets,  etc. 

Has  no  air  vent  stems  to  damage 
fruit. 

Designed  for  high  speed. 

Belt  drive  or  direct  connected. 

Fills  absolutely  accurate. 

No  Can  No  Fill. 

Rapid  Valve 
Eight  Valves 

Prices  on  request. 


AVARS  MACHINE  CO.,  Salem,  New  Jersey 
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Empire  SxaxePIckling  Cow 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  PACKERS  OF 

Silver  Floss  Sauer  Kraut  AND  Kraut  Juice 

MAIN  OFFICE 

Phelps, N.Y. 


April  12,  1934. 

Cameron  Can  Mecbir.cry  Co., 

240  North  Ashland  Ave. , 

Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 


We  are  enclosing  our  check  in  full  settlement  of 
account  covering  the  automatic  line  of  oan»making  machinery 
which  you  recently  Installed. 

Toll  Allan  that  we. are  averaging  65,000  to  70,000 
cans  per  day,  and  that  all  the  machinery  is  running  4  thout 
a  hitch.  There  is  nothing  for  the  Tester  to  do,  because  vre 
do  not  have  any  cans  that  are  defective. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ET.tPIRE  STATE  PICiaiNG  CO. 

BEB.LBK  5*. 


One  More 
Satisfied 

User  of  the 
CAMERON 
AUTOMATIC 
LINE 


Make  your  own  cans. 

Can-manuFacture  holds  no 
mysteries. 


Cameron  Can  Machinery  Co. 

240  N.  Ashland  Avenue,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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cAHdfflroins 


HEIP  RETAILERS  SELL 

Gi4t^PLea 


..  .rO'BHT* 


•  Conn«d  Food  di»ptoys  cwt  spook . . . 
but  if)  o  subtle  too9ue  more 
tbe  Jon9U99e  pF  $ugg*$tion. 

vpr  attempt  to  sell  o  women  on  item 
"inner  voi^e"  said  to  boy  onotKer? 
tl  Instead,  cosh  in  on  her  "intwitior/' 
tbot  tell  her  what  you  wont  her 
that  moke  her 


AMO SHOW  THI  PRICE! 


|uf* 

■  'z::^s:.rzzT^. 

111 

IK  4 

lOIDSj? 


rri‘ 


^ys 


If  every  retailer  knew  how  to  build 
sales-making  displays  of  your  products — and  did  so — your  sales 
would  leap  ahead  tremendously.  It  is  to  your  advantage,  then,  to 
tell  them  how  —  all  of  them.  Urge  your  wholesalers  to  have 
their  men  distribute  these  display  folders  direct  to  retailers. 

Putting  a  copy  of  this  helpful  folder  into  every  third  or  fourth 
case  you  ship  for  the  next  few  weeks  will  get  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  retailers  quickly,  and  right  when  they  are  opening  the 
cases.  Shows  them  where  to  put  your  Canned  Foods — on  dis~ 
play,  not  under  the  counter. 

The  blank  back  page  leaves  space  for  your  sales  message,  or 
your  wholesaler’s.  Write  Continental  today  for  as  many  folders 
as  you  will  use. 


-you  »*«»>« 


L3 

If  k  U  f  T  if  k  f  • 

NEW  YORK  CHI 

CAGO 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
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The  Journal  of  the  CANNING  and  Allied  Industries 


EDITORIALS 

The  “GENERAL”  IS  “OUT”— After  the  most  in- 
sidious  campaign  we  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  the 
enemies  of  General  Hugh  S.  Johnson,  N.  R.  A. 
Administrator,  have  succeeded  in  inducing  his  resig¬ 
nation,  and  in  persuading  the  President  to  accept  it  as 
of  October  15th.  And  so  now  the  General  is  out.  Who 
will  take  his  place?  Or  is  that  question  entirely  out 
of  place,  these  enemies  being  Pure  Destructionists  with 
no  thought  or  desire  to  build  up,  help  out,  or  improve? 
Away  with  it  all — back  to  the  DO  NOTHING  days  of 
’29  to ’32!  Is  that  it? 

Now  that  the  country  is  rid  of  the  General,  industry 
might  well  ponder  the  facts:  that  the  General  stood 
for  Industry-control  by  industry  itself,  as  contrasted 
with  the  demands  of  his  chief  legal  assistant,  Donald 
Richberg,  that  the  Government  take  full  control  of 
industry;  that  the  General  fought  on  the  side  of  indus¬ 
try  against  the  complete  dominance  of  labor  by  Madam 
Perkins  and  the  cohorts  of  Labor,  who  have  always 
had  the  ear  of  the*President.  These  two  all-important 
considerations  will  become  increasingly  clearer  as  the 
General  fades  farther  and  farther  into  the  shadows. 
He  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  will  be  missed — and 
regretted — more  and  more  every  day. 

You  were  egged  on  to  cry  for  the  General’s  scalp 
“because  you  wanted  to  take  the  Government  out  of 
business.”  That  was  his  one  unalterable  purpose;  he 
was  the  greatest  champion  in  the  country  of  that  very 
thing.  His  one  aim  was  to  have  every  industry  clean 
up  its  own  house,  and  then  keep  it  clean.  He  yearned 
for  the  day  when  this  self-Government  would  be  in 
full  force,  and  the  U.  S.  Government  entirely  out  of 
the  picture;  for  the  day  when  industry  would  have 
learned  that  this  is  not  only  best  for  it,  but  the  only 
way  in  which  it  may  hope  to  survive.  He  said  so  re¬ 
peatedly. 

And  everyone  knows  where  he  stood  in  this  labor 
question. 

And  now  the  General  is  out ;  your  greatest  Champion 
downed ! 

He  fought  more  valiantly  for  the  welfare  of  his 
country  than  any  general  renowned  in  war.  They  are 
revered;  he  is  today  reviled.  But  the  day  will  come 
when  his  name  will  be  revered  even  more  highly  than 
theirs. 

Meantime — an  interesting  thing  would  be  to  note 
well  those  who  now  rejoice  most  loudly  in  his  down¬ 
fall,  and  in  days  to  come,  watch  what  they  do  to  help 


us  out  of  this  fearful  depression.  They  have  knocked 
him  down,  what  will  they  put  in  his  place? 

USE  VS.  ABUSE — The  natural  inclination  of  us 
American  humans  is  to  be  “agin”  any  new  movement 
intended  for  our  betterment,  and  perhaps  it  is  well 
that  human  nature  is  so  constituted,  otherwise  we 
might  fly  off  at  all  tangents  upon  foolish  if  not  harm¬ 
ful  expeditions.  Oldsters  will  recall,  for  many  of  them 
are  still  with  us,  the  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  early 
in  1906,  when  Dr.  Wiley  appeared  as  a  speaker  to 
advocate  the  Pure  Food  Law  he  was  so  earnestly  work¬ 
ing  upon  and  for,  and  which  later  the  Congress  enact¬ 
ed.  So  deep  set  was  the  opposition  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try  to  this  proposal  that  officers  of  the  Convention 
actually  feared  for  the  safety  of  the  Doctor  if  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  speak.  And  on  the  floor,  during  his  address, 
he  was  plainly  told  that  the  job  was  too  big  for  one 
man,  that  granting  him  the  best  intentions  in  the 
world,  the  thing  was  too  visionary,  unreal  and  impos¬ 
sible  of  fulfillment;  that  it  would  wreck  all  food  and 
drug  industries  and  bring  ruin  upon  the  country.  They 
considered  him  a  fanatic ;  but  he  was  not,  neither  were 
his  objectors,  though  they  may  appear  so  in  the  light 
of  today.  They  were  honest  intended  objections,  the 
natural  result  of  being  “agin”  everything  of  the  kind. 
We  cite  this  historically  true  incident  now  because  it 
carries  its  own  moral  and  requires  no  further  develop¬ 
ment.  Time  has  proven  the  correctness  of  the  old 
Doctor’s  theories.  Moral:  Better  thoroughly  try  a 
thing  before  decrying  it. 

Turn  to  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  week’s  Cali¬ 
fornia  Market  and  you  will  find  a  similar  thought  in 
relation  to  the  A.  A.  A.  and  its  possibilities  where  it 
has  been  used  instead  of  merely  abused  and  vilified. 
If  you  “get  the  point”  you  will  do  a  lot  of  hard  think¬ 
ing.  We  leave  it  with  you. 

AND  AGAIN — The  sentiment  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try  towards  the  formation  of  a  Government  owned  and 
operated  bank  is  growing  and  swelling  more  rapidly 
than  we  ever  thought  possible  in  so  short  a  time.  That 
it  will  come  before  the  coming  Congress,  with  every 
likelihood  of  enactment,  is  seen  by  the  great  and  the 
small  private  bankers,  and  they  are  busily  engaged 
now  in  plans  to  defeat  it.  The  highest  council  of  their 
calling  has  appointed  their  strongest  committee  to 
watch  and  work  for  the  defeat  of  this  move,  and  they 
have  set  on  foot  a  tremendous  propaganda  to  win  the 
public  to  their  side.  “Actions  speak  louder  than 
jvords.”  They  see  the  handwriting  upon  the  wall,  but, 
as  we  told  you  in  “Let’s  Talk  Money  and  Banking,” 
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they  will  turn  heaven  and  earth  upside  down  before 
they  will  surrender. 

Their  opposition  to  this  Government  bank  is  almost 
exactly  similar  to  the  above  quoted  opposition  to  the 
early  Pure  Food  Law.  In  the  most  recent  issue  of 
“Time,”  that  snappy  weekly  journal  of  news  events, 
James  Paul  Warburg,  son  of  the  founder  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  System,  and  a  noted  banker  and  finan¬ 
cier,  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

“I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  to  you  that  if  we  ...  . 
go  in  for  a  system  of  Government-owned  and  oper¬ 
ated  banks,  we  shall  have  passed  the  sentence  of 
death  upon  all  private  business,  upon  all  private 
capitalistic  enterprise  and  upon  our  political  and 
social  economic  freedom.  That  may  sound  like  a 
somewhat  hysterical  statement.  I  assure  you  it 
is  made  in  the  coldest  of  cold  blood.” 

If  the  “we”  used  above  refers  to  the  bankers  as  a 
class  Mr.  Warburg  is  entirely  right — ^they  will  pass 
out  of  the  picture.  But  he  does  not  mean  merely  his 
own  occupation;  he  means  all  business  and  all  indi¬ 
viduals  in  the  country.  That  being  so  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  have  him  develop  his  thought,  and  ex¬ 
plain  why  and  how  this  will  come  to  pass.  As  the 
world  looks  at  it  today  the  banks  are  the  worst  pos¬ 
sible  incubus  upon  the  backs  of  all  business  and  indus¬ 
try.  They  have  never  promoted  business  or  industry ; 
true  they  think  they  safeguard  savings  or  fortunes  by 
holding  back  investments  or  preventing  investors  from 
launching  into  business,  as  they  are  doing  today  and  so 
are  folding  back  all  plans  for  recovery.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  they  never  get  into  any  industry  until 
that  industry  has  established  the  fact  of  its  success. 
In  1913  Justice  Brandeis,  in  a  little  pamphlet  demand¬ 
ing  the  breaking  up  of  the  bankers’  trust  to  avoid  the 
impoverishment  of  the  country,  points  this  out  very 
plainly.  The  bankers  have  never  been  constructive, 
but  are  invariably  obstructionists.  Truth  is  that  their 
wiping  out,  and  the  establishment  of  this  Government 
bank,  would  do  the  very  reverse  of  what  Mr.  Warburg 
says,  and  believes. 

We  might  ask  Mr.  Warburg:  “Did  the  wiping  out  of 
the  individual  mail  contracts,  and  the  establishment  of 
the  Government  Post  Office,  ruin  not  only  the  mail 
service  but  the  country  as  a  whole?” 

Did  the  establishment  of  the  Pure  Food  Law  ruin 
all  food  and  drug  industries?  Keep  those  questions  in 
mind  when  you  read  the  bankers’  propaganda,  as  you 
will  in  the  months  to  come. 

*  js 

CANNERS’  CONVENTIONS 

NOTE — Secretaries  will  help  their  meetings  and 
render  a  real  service  to  all  interested  by  keeping  this 
column  well  and  accurately  posted.  Send  full  informa¬ 
tion  as  to  date  and  place  of  meetings. 

NOVEMBER  12-13,  1934 — Wisconsin  Canners,  Hotel 

Schroeder,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Annual. 

NOVEMBER  22-23,  1934 — Indiana  Canners,  Claypool 

Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Annual. 

DECEMBER  11-12,  1934 — Ohio  Canners.  Annual. 
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News  Items 

RAYMOND  L.  KING  has  been  named  manager  of 
the  new  Joplin,  Missouri,  branch  office  of  the  Bohan¬ 
non  Brokerage  Company. 

THE  OFFICES  of  the  Pacific  American  Fisheries 
Company,  South  Bellingham,  Washington,  were  dam¬ 
aged  by  fire  to  the  extent  of  $15,000  on  September  21st. 

THE  COHAKIA  CANNING  CORPORATION  has 
been  incorporated  at  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois,  to  do  a 
general  canning  business,  packing  vegetables  and 
fruits.  Marshall  Spivey,  Quenten  Spivey  and  Louis 
Johann  are  the  incorporators. 

DORGAN-McPHILLIPS  PACKING  CORPORA¬ 
TION,  Mobile,  Alabama,  have  set  up  their  own  Re¬ 
search  Laboratory  in  charge  of  F.  H.  Dellwo.  Mr. 
Dellwo  is  well  qualified  for  his  new  '^ork,  coming  from 
the  shrimp  section  of  the  N.  C.  A.,  prior  to  which  work 
he  was  employed  by  the  American  Can  Company’s 
Research  Department. 

H.  M.  CRITES,  Circleville,  Ohio,  will  start  work 
early  in  January  overhauling  the  Newman,  Illinois, 
plant  in  preparation  for  the  1935  corn  pack.  This 
plant  has  not  been  operated  for  a  number  of  years. 

L.  P.  MAGGIONI  &  COMPANY,  Savannah,  Geor¬ 
gia,  plan  the  building  of  a  large  oyster  cannery  at 
Bluffton,  South  Carolina,  if  a  suitable  site  can  be 
located. 

FIRE  DESTROYED  the  tomato  cannery  of  J.  N. 
DeCecco  at  Vienna,  Maryland,  last  week.  The  extent 
of  the  damage  has  not  been  determined. 

THE  INDIANA  CANNERS  ASSOCIATION  an¬ 
nounces,  through  its  secretary,  J.  J.  Rogers,  that  the 
Annual  Meeting  will  be  held  November  22nd  and  23rd 
at  the  Claypool  Hotel,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

THE  FRANKLIN,  TENNESSEE,  plant  of  the 
American  Syrup  and  Preserving  Company,  was  com¬ 
pletely  remodeled  for  this  season’s  operations,  greatly 
increasing  the  productive  capacity. 

SECRETARY  ROY  IRONS  announces  the  dates  of 
the  Ohio  Canners  Association  Meeting  as  December 
11th  and  12th.  Place  will  be  determined  later. 
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If  It’s  Used  in  a  Cannery 

This  Plant  Furnishes  It! 

This  is  the  largest  and  most  up-to-date  can¬ 
ning  machinery  factory  in  the  world.  In  it 
we  produce  complete  lines  of  equipment  for 
canning  all  food  products.  If  the  equip¬ 
ment  you  need  is  used  in  a  cannery,  you 
may  confidently  order  it  from  Sprague-Sells. 

Modern  Canning  Equipment 
for  ALL  Food  Products 

Jor  Sprague-Sells  Catalog  No,  200, 
^^^picturing  and  describing  all  lines* 

SPRAGUE-SELLS 
r  CORPORATION 

Division  of  Food  Machinery  Corporation 

HOOPESTON,  ILLINOIS 


Will  Your  Fire  Insurance  Keep  Pace 
With  Your  Rising  Values? 


This  can  be  taken  care  of 
automatically 
without  extra  cost, 

CANNERS  EXCHANGE  SUBSCRIBERS 

at 

WARNER  INTER-INSURANCE  BUREAU 


Lansing  B.  Warner,  Incorporated 

540  North  Michiqan  Avenue 

Telephone  Superior  7700 

CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


^Artistic 

I^LS 


Plain. 

Varnished. 

Embossed. 

THE 

Simpson  &  doeller 

CO. 

BALTIMORE.MD. 


Ship  Your 

Canned  Foods  and  Merchandise 

by  rail  or  water  to 

BALTIMORE 

for  STORAGE  and  DISTRIBUTION 
by 

THETERMINAL  WAREHOUSE  CO. 

of  Baltimore  City 

(Established  1 894.  Capital  Stock  $600,000) 

Two  large  warehouses  are  located  in  the  center 
of  the  City  and  one  on  the  harbor  and  all  have 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Sidings. 

Liberal  loans  are  made  upon  canned  foods  and 
other  staple  merchandise  when  stored  in  these 
warehouses  and  this  assistance  is  of  great  advant¬ 
age  to  the  patrons  of  the  Company 
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CROP  REPORTS 


TOMATOES 

ALPENA  PASS,  ARK.,  September  23rd,  1934— 
Crop  here  is  a  failure.  We  haven’t  canned  anything 
at  all,  and  won’t  this  year. 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  September  24th,  1934 — Drought  got 
the  crop. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF.,  September  21st,  1934 
— Original  acreage  planted  about  50  per  cent  greater 
than  last  year.  The  crop  is  now  being  reduced  on  ac¬ 
count  of  adverse  weather  conditions,  mostly  heat.  In¬ 
dications  at  this  time  are  that  the  pack  in  California 
will  not  be  any  greater  than  it  was  last  year. 

FORT  MORGAN,  COLO.,  September  24th,  1934 — 
No  commercial  canning  being  done  here  this  year  since 
peas  are  out  of  the  way.  Fair  year  for  tomatoes. 

SELBYVILLE,  DEL.,  September  25th,  1934— Sea¬ 
son  about  over  with  about  50  per  cent  yield. 

ELWOOD,  IND.,  September  24th,  1934— Crop  late. 
Weather  will  determine  yield,  but  prospects  are  for 
normal  pack. 

VIENNA,  IND.,  September  19th,  1934— Our  crop  is 
about  45  per  cent  of  normal. 

SCOTTSVILLE,  KY.,  September  20th,  1934— Acre¬ 
age  33  1  /3  per  cent ;  condition  50  per  cent ;  prospec¬ 
tive  yield  50  per  cent.  It  was  so  dry  in  the  spring  that 
we  couldn’t  set  the  plants  and  after  they  were  set  it 
was  so  dry  and  hot  that  they  didn’t  grow.  A  lot  of 
rain  lately  has  caused  them  to  rot  and  worms  are  very 
bad. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  September  18th,  1934 — Crop  is 
bad;  not  half  a  pack  in  this  section.  Having  heavy 
rains  every  few  days,. and  as  many  are  rotting  as  they 
are  picking.  Not  much  sunshine.  Some  fields  are  fin¬ 
ished,  while  others  have  some  tomatoes. 

GULFPORT,  MISS.,  September  24th,  1934 — There 
are  no  crops  growing  in  this  section  at  present.  All 
spring  and  summer  crops  have  been  gathered  long 
since  and  have  been  disposed  of.  We  will  start  plant¬ 
ing  fall  crops  in  a  few  days,  but  we  do  not  grow  fall 
crops  in  as  large  a  quantity  as  we  do  spring  and  sum¬ 
mer  crops.  We  are  in  the  deep  South  here  and  our 
crops  are  matured  and  gathered  before  other  parts  of 
the  country  are  through  growing  theirs.  There  will 
be  nothing  grown  to  can  in  this  section  now  until  next 
April  or  May. 

PURDY,  MO.,  September  23rd,  1934  —  Crop 

throughout  the  w'hole  of  the  Ozarks  is  a  complete  fail¬ 
ure.  Factories  will  not  open  for  business  this  year. 
Have  been  having  good  rains  for  the  past  four  days 
with  lots  of  wind  following  the  rain,  but  it  is  too  late, 
blossoms  will  not  set.  Can  scarcely  find  a  green  toma¬ 
to  in  any  field. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  September  24th,  1934 
— 100  per  cent  failure. 


PHALANX,  N.  J.,  September  24th,  1934— Condition 
50  per  cent.  Have  not  packed  a  solid  week,  and  peak 
is  over. 

MODELTOWN,  N.  Y.,  September  25th,  1934— We 
had  to  put  on  a  double  shift,  one  starting  at  6  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  finishing  at  2 : 30  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  other  shift  working  from  2:30  to  10  o’clock. 
We  packed  around  4,000  cases  per  day,  figuring  them 
as  No.  2’s.  This  includes  some  tomato  juice. 

McALESTER,  OKLA.,  September  24th,  1934— 
Plant  not  operating.  No  acreage. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  S.  C.,  September  22nd,  1934— 
Acreage  increased  35  per  cent.  Yield  about  30  per 
cent  of  normal.  Some  fields  and  sections  a  total  loss. 
Drought  hurt  crop  badly.  We  look  for  higher  prices 
on  canned  foods  from  present  price  of  cotton.  Con¬ 
sumption  will  be  increased  at  least  25  per  cent.  First 
time  in  3  years  our  people  can  buy  as  in  normal  times. 

MIDWAY,  TENN.,  September  25th,  1934— We  have 
100  acres  contracted.  Will  only  pack  a  50  per  cent 
pack  due  to  dry  and  hot  weather  when  fruit  was  set¬ 
ting.  Blooms  fell  off.  Later  on  we  had  3  weeks  rain 
that  rotted  ripe  and  green  tomatoes,  so  we  have  had 
a  very  bad  season. 

SPRINGVILLE,  UTAH,  September  20th,  1934— We 
are  now  about  three-fifths  through  our  pack  and  our 
best  judgment  is  we  will  get  about  80*per  cent  of  an 
average  crop. 

CORN 

ATLANTIC,  IOWA,  September  24th,  1934 — We  did 
not  operate  this  season.  Crop  an  entire  failure. 

ABERDEEN,  MD.,  September  18th,  1934 — Crop  is 
short,  but  some  very  good  corn  being  packed. 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  September  24th,  1934 
— 100  per  cent  failure. 

ELKHORN,  WIS.,  September  24th,  1934 — Acreage 
about  one-third  larger  than  1933.  Yield  about  25  per 
cent  of  normal. 

BEANS 

AVOCA,  ARK.,  September  24th,  1934 — It  looks  as 
if  there  might  be  a  few  cars  packed  if  the  weather 
conditions  are  favorable. 

FORT  MORGAN,  COLO.,  September  24th,  1934— 
Poor  bean  year. 

McALESTER,  OKLA.,  September  24th,  1934 — Plant 
not  operating.  No  acreage. 

BENNETTSVILLE,  S.  C.,  September  22nd,  1934 — 
Stringless :  About  80  per  cent  crop ;  acreage  increased 
20  per  cent. 

Limas:  Acreage  increased  10  per  cent.  Due  to 
drought  crop  almost  a  failure;  about  10  per  cent  of  a 
crop. 


(Continued  on  page  2Jf) 
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Canning  Machinery 

for  all  the  various  fruits,  veget¬ 
ables,  sea  foods,  etc. 

Write  for  catalog. 


Robint-Beckett  Can  Cleaning  Machine 
For  removing  dirt  and  rust  from  tops,  bottoms  and  bodies  of  cans 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Lombard,  Concord  and  West  Falls  Avc., 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 


MODBR^N 


GANSE 


GAMSE  LITHOGRAPHING  CD. 

—  ink:.  ■ 


Herman  Eamse .  PrEsi-. 
4-19-4*21  E.Lomdaiyd  St. 
BALTIMORE.MD. 

Phones  —  Plazak  /S^S-fSP’S 


HAMACHEK 

IDEAL 

VINER 

FEEDERS 

Good  feeding  is  half  of  good  threshing  and 
in  order  to  insure  good  threshing,  you  must 
have  a  viner  feeder  that  separates  the  large 
forksful  of  vines  and  feeds  the  viner  as  con¬ 
tinuously  as  possible.  Continuous,  even  feed¬ 
ing  is  essential  to  best  results  on  any  viner. 
For  these  reasons,  over  three  thousand  Hama- 
chek  Ideal  Viner  Feeders  with  distributors 
have  been  manufactured  and  sold. 

Important  improvements  have  been  made 
on  Hamachek  Feeders  during  the  past  few 
years.  With  these  improvements  the  feeder 
requires  less  attention,  the  upkeep  is  reduced, 
and  its  effioency  is  increased. 

Our  standard  machine  is  now  made  so  that 
when  it  is  installed  its  feeding  end  is  about 
twenty  inches  lower  than  the  opening  in  the 
viner,  which  results  in  easier  pitching.  Long¬ 
er  feeders  can  be  furnished  for  convenience 
in  pitching  vines  from  the  ground. 

The  distributor  is  now  pivoted  so  that  its 
discharge  end  automatically  raises  when  too 
large  forksful  are  fed  into  the  feeder.  Any 
forkful  that  can  enter  between  the  distribut¬ 
or  and  the  conveyor  will  pass  into  the  viner 
without  clogging.  The  sides  of  the  feeder 
are  held  apart  with  cast  iron  braces  so  that 
the  discharge  end  is  free  to  raise  and  adjust 
itself  automically  according  to  the  size  of  the 
forkful  of  vines.  The  specially  designed  feed¬ 
ing  chains  are  now  heat  treated,  which  adds 
considerable  life  and  strength. 

FRANK  HAMACHEK 
MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE  »  »  WISCONSIN 


Jllso  Manufacturers  of 

VINERS,  ENSILAGE  DISTRIBUTORS,  AND 
CHAIN  ADJUSTERS 
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With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 


THE  MASTER  CODE 

A  FTER  months  of  inexplicable  delay,  N.  R.  A.  has 
/A  finally  placed  the  seal  of  its  approval  on  the 
/  \  so-called  “Master  Code,”  designed  to  regulate 

the  practices  and  operations  of  the  food  and  grocery 
manufacturing  industry. 

The  code  in  its  final  form  follows  closely  along  the 
lines  of  recent  drafts  of  the  agreement,  and  is  designed 
to  eliminate  many  of  the  evils  of  food  manufacturing 
and  distributing  which  have  been  responsible  for 
growing  “ills”  in  the  industry. 

Of  outstanding  importance  in  the  new  code  is  the 
provision  calling  for  open  prices  within  the  industry, 
definite  regulation  of  quantity  price  concessions,  and 
discontinuance  of  the  practice  of  allowing  brokereage, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  trade  buyers. 

Some  difference  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  potency 
of  the  brokerage  clause,  with  definite  interpretation  of 
this  provision  awaited.  In  the  brokerage  field,  the 
clause  is  hailed  as  a  conclusive  victory  for  the  food 
brokers  of  the  nation,  and  is  taken  as  sounding  the 
death  knell  of  the  numerous  brokerage  subsidiaries,  or 
“dummy  brokerage”  organizations,  which  have  been 
created  in  recent  years  by  chain  store  groups  and  com¬ 
binations  of  wholesale  grocers. 

The  new  code  will  create  an  advisory  board  of  food 
manufacturers,  upon  which  the  canning  industry  will 
probably  be  represented,  to  deal  with  major  trade 
problems  confronting  the  entire  industry.  This  board 
is  expected  to  prove  of  material  advantage  in  co-relat- 
ing  the  code  activities  of  various  groups  in  the  food 
manufacturing  field,  and  is  expected  to  prove  a  potent 
agency  in  the  unification  of  trade  practices  along  some 
lines. 

ANOTHER  “DUMMY”? 

Widespread  trade  interest  was  aroused  by  the  dis¬ 
closure  that  a  group  of  wholesale  grocers,  meeting  in 
Chicago  early  this  month,  had  made  tentative  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  creation  of  a  joint  buying  office,  designed 
to  place  the  grocers  involved  upon  an  equal  competi¬ 
tive  footing  with  chains  and  other  distributors  already 
operating  brokerage  subsidiaries,  or  affiliates. 

The  new  group,  it  is  understood,  will  open  a  buying 
office  in  the  South  in  the  near  future  and  will  immedi¬ 
ately  start  to  function. 

Prominently  identified  with  the  reported  new  group 
are  a  number  of  the  outstanding  executives  of  the 
United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association. 

While  the  action  of  these  jobbers  in  forming  a  buy¬ 
ing  company  is  not  in  itself  contrary  to  general  trade 
practice,  their  action  is  in  sharp  conflict  with  the  oft- 
stated  views  of  J.  H.  McLaurin,  president  of  the  United 


States  Wholesale  Grocers’  Association,  and  the  plat¬ 
form  upon  which  that  organization  was  founded. 

Mr.  McLaurin  has  consistently  sided  with  the  brok¬ 
ers  in  their  campaign  against  diversion  of  brokerage 
to  trade  buyers,  and  many  in  the  trade  are  inclined  to 
anticipate  some  “fireworks”  within  the  ranks  of  the 
executive  personnel  of  U.  S.  W.  G.  A. 

Entirely  aside  from  the  possible  repercussions  with¬ 
in  the  association,  however,  the  latest  buying  pool  has 
again  focused  trade  attention  on  the  growing  tendency 
of  distributors  to  “clip”  brokerage  on  their  purchases. 

N.  R.  A.  has  definitely  indicated  its  disapproval  of 
this  practice,  and  some  in  the  trade  are  inclined  to  look 
for  action  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  on  this 
question  in  the  near  future. 

In  justice  to  the  wholesale  grocers,  however,  and  to 
most  of  the  chains  as  well,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  numerous  buying  organizations  and  co-ops  launch¬ 
ed  by  these  groups  in  recent  years  have  been  defen¬ 
sive  measures  taken  to  protect  their  competitive  posi¬ 
tion  against  that  enjoyed  by  leading  chain  store  dis¬ 
tributors,  who  were  first  to  realize  the  possibilities  of 
brokerage  subsidiaries. 

In  fact,  many  wholesale  grocers  have  indicated  a 
willingness  to  recognize  operation  of  such  subsidiaries 
as  an  “unfair  trade  practice,”  if  only  the  chains  can 
be  forced  to  cease  and  desist  from  the  practice. 

Creation  of  these  quantity  buying  groups,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact,  was  forced  by  certain  competitive  condi¬ 
tions  within  the  food  manufacturing  industry  which 
the  newly-approved  master  code  seeks  to  eradicate,  and 
functioning  of  the  master  code  may  go  a  long  way  to¬ 
ward  clearing  up  this  situation,  which  is  unsatisfac¬ 
tory  from  the  standpoint  of  virtually  all  interests  in¬ 
volved. 

COMMISSARY  PLAN  DROPPED 

Following  threats  of  drastic  action  by  wholesale  and 
retail  grocers  in  Tennessee,  and  statements  endorsing 
their  position  from  the  National-American  Wholesale 
Grocers’  Association,  United  States  Wholesale  Grocers’ 
Association,  and  National  Retail  Grocers’  Association, 
the  plan  of  the  Tennessee  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  for  the  establishment  of  food  and  grocery 
commissaries  to  handle  relief  operations  in  that  State 
has  been  countermanded  by  F.  E.  R.  A.  headquarters 
in  Washington,  it  is  reported. 

The  grocery  trade’s  campaign  to  kill  the  commissary 
plan  at  its  inception  was  closely  watched  by  food  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  all  over  the  country,  as  it 
was  generally  felt  that  the  success  of  this  plan  in  Ten¬ 
nessee  would  lead  to  similar  measures  in  other  states. 

Tennessee  grocers,  in  presenting  their  protest 
against  the  plan,  were  successful  in  illustrating  that 

( Continued  on  page  24 ) 
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Seriously  Consider  N 


IT  is  unbelievable  that  the  industrial  and  business 
community  of  the  Nation  would  tolerate  the  scrap¬ 
ping  of  the  NIRA.  Nevertheless,  great  as  has  been 
its  contribution  to  national  recovery,  it  is  my  belief 
that  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  has  in  some 
ways  contributed  more,”  stated  Charles  J.  Brand, 
Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  The  National  Fer¬ 
tilizer  Association,  while  addressing  the  convention  of 
the  American  Trade  Association  Executives  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  this  morning  (Thursday,  September  20) . 

Distinguished  trade  association  leaders  during  the 
morning  session,  presented  their  views  on  “What  will 
happen  to  agriculture,  industry,  and  distribution  when 
NR  A  and  AAA  are  scrapped  or  modified?” 

These  instrumentalities  may  be  modified  to  help 
agriculture  further  without  injustice  to  the  remainder 
of  the  population.  If  they  could  or  should  be  wholly 
scrapped,  however,  we  might  return  to  the  chaos  of 
the  bank  holiday  period,  he  explained. 

AFTER  NRA,  WHAT? 

Speaking  from  the  agricultural  viewpoint  on  the 
convention  program,  Mr.  Brand  pointed  out  that  “For 
every  person  who  has  suffered  disadvantage  from  the 
recovery  program,  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  at 
least  100  have  benefitted. 

“Even  if  industry  and  business  consented  to  scrap 
NIRA,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  scrapping  would  be 
impossible. 

“The  Recovery  Act  and  its  developments  are  very 
largely  what  American  business,  labor,  and  the  gov¬ 
ernment,  representing  the  consumer,  have  made  it. 
If  NIRA  were  scrapped  we  would  have  chaos  for  a 
time,  but  even  so,  we  would  have  gained  because  cer¬ 
tain  vital  benefits  of  cooperation  that  cannot  be  de¬ 
stroyed  have  resulted.  Industry  and  business  have  re¬ 
arranged  their  affairs  in  accordance  with  their  codal 
laws.  Those  laws  were  prepared  in  nearly  all  cases  by 
the  ablest  and  best  men  engaged  in  the  particular  busi¬ 
ness.  The  code  that  was  carefully  prepared,  if  now 
administered  with  the  same  care  and  with  full  con¬ 
sideration  of  employee,  employer,  and  consumer,  is 
benefitting  those  that  it  was  intended  to  help. 

“Those  industries  and  trades  that  have  not  set  up 
adequate  and  functioning  administrative  agencies  for 
their  codes  and  those  that  have  not  in  the  past  been 
able  to  work  together  are  suffering,  largely  because  of 
their  own  weaknesses  and  not  because  of  the  inherent 
faults  of  the  recovery  plan. 

“My  answer  to  ‘What  after  NIRA?’  is,  ‘NIRA  may 
be  improved,  subdivided  and  rechristened,  if  necessary, 
but  by  saving  all  of  the  good  that  can  possibly  be  saved, 
its  advantages  will  far  outweigh  the  bad  points.’ 


R.  A.  and  A.  A.  A. 


Advice  of  Charles  J.  Brand 

Executive  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  The  National 
■  Fertilizer  Association,  at  Convention  of  American 

Executives,  Thursday  Morning,  September  20. 

“Mistakes  have  been  made  in  the  vast  amount  of 
work  done  on  the  codes,”  Mr.  Brand  stated,  “but  this 
is  reason  for  correction  rather  than  scrapping.” 

“Every  coded  industry  should,  even  if  the  Act  were 
absolutely  repealed,  determinedly  set  its  face  toward 
the  preservation  of  every  useful  feature  within  its 
code,”  said  Mr.  Brand. 

Benefits  resulting  from  Agricultural  Adjustment  are 
equal  to  or  greeater  than  results  under  NIRA,  Mr. 
Brand  pointed  out,  even  though  NIRA  has  accom¬ 
plished  more  than  most  industries  and  trades  are  will¬ 
ing  to  admit.  “Sometimes  I  feel,”  he  said,  “that  the 
recovery  program  benefits  have  been  so  great  the  bene¬ 
ficiaries  ‘pipe  down’  on  their  own  gains  and  decry 
NIRA  lest  the  legislature  deprive  them  of  some  of  their 
benefits. 

SHALL  AAA  BE  SCRAPPED? 

“Possibly  4,000,000  of  the  6,250,000  farmers  in  the 
country  are  sharing  in  the  benefits  of  the  AAA  through 
contracts,  licenses,  agreements,  and  other  arrange¬ 
ments.  What  will  they  say  should  AAA  be  scrapped? 
Immediate  benefits  of  Agricultural  Adjustment  to  the 
largest  part  of  some  32,000,000  farm  people  are  of  first 
importance,  closely  followed  by  the  enormous  benefit 
occasioned  by  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the 
farming  public  which  has  increased  the  earnings  and 
improved  the  conditions  among  workers  throughout 
the  Nation,”  Mr.  Brand  explained. 

“It  is  my  conviction  that  we  shall  never  return  to 
the  old  situation  in  American  agriculture;  it  almost 
ruined  us.  It  resulted,  first  in  the  chronic  agricultural 
depression  that  began  late  in  1921  and  culminated  in 
the  acute  depression  that  involved  the  whole  Nation 
at  the  end  of  1929. 

“Both  NIRA  and  AAA,”  Mr.  Brand  continued,  “were 
intended  to  contribute  to  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  national  income.  Both  have  contributed,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  to  this  necessary  and  intended  end,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done,  and  until  that  is  accomplished, 
scrapping  or  destructive  modification  of  these  Acts 
may,  in  my  opinion,  lead  to  national  catastrophe.” 
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Master  Code  Signed! 


Late  Friday  evening,  September  21,  1934,  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  Administrator  for  National  Recovery, 
—  signed  the  long  awaited  basic  code  for  the  gro¬ 
cery  manufacturing  industry.  Your  officers  and  com¬ 
mittees  have  waged  an  unceasing  fight  from  the  begin¬ 
ning,  July  24,  1933,  fourteen  months  ago,  to  have  this 
code  contain  a  provision  prohibiting  the  diversion  of 
brokerage  or  sales  compensation  to  buyers.  The  code 
is  at  last  signed  and  Article  VII,  Section  6,  is  our  pro¬ 
vision.  It  reads: 

“Section  6.  PAYMENT  OR  DIVERSION  OF 
BROKERAGE.  No  grocery  manufacturer  shall 
pay  or  permit  to  be  paid  a  brokerage  or  commis¬ 
sion  to  a  trade  buyer.” 

Paragraph  3  of  the  Administrative  Order  accom¬ 
panying  the  signed  code  defines : 

“For  the  purposes  of  this  Order,  a  grocery 
manufacturing  industry  is  defined  as  follows :  The 
manufacturing,  processing,  canning,  packing,  bot¬ 
tling  and/or  importing  and  sale  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  processor,  canner,  bottler,  packer  or  im¬ 
porter  of  any  one  or  related  group  of  products 
commonly  known  as  food  and/or  grocery  prod¬ 
ucts,  except  those  products  which  are  principally 
sold  through  other  channels  than  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  trades.” 

Article  VII,  Seection  1  (b)  also  provides : 

“No  grocery  manufacturer  shall  make  or  permit 
to  be  made  any  direct  or  indirect  price  concession 
to  a  trade  buyer.  The  term  ‘direct  or  indirect 
price  concession’  means  any  variation  from  the 
manufacturer’s  open  price  whether  by  means  of 
a  rebate,  allowance,  payment,  free  deal,  gift, 
brokerage  or  by  any  other  means  whatsoever.” 

These  provisions  against  paying  brokerage  to  buy¬ 
ers  were  inserted  in  the  code  at  the  insistence  of  the 
representatives  of  your  Association.  In  fact,  your 
representatives  had  to  carry  the  fight  practically  alone. 
The  Administration  was  persuaded  that  our  position 
was  right  and  that  the  evil  should  be  eliminated  and, 
it  is  only  fair  to  say,  the  Administration  was  insistent 
that  the  code  must  have  a  prohibition  in  it.  You  will 
note  that  the  language  quoted  is  brief,  direct  and  to 
the  point.  It  states  the  principle  in  clear,  simple  lang¬ 
uage,  easy  to  understand.  We  feel  now,  since  we  are 
assured  that  the  Administration  is  with  us  to  rid  the 
industry  of  this  racket,  that  the  principle  is  establish¬ 
ed.  We  believe  that  the  diversion  of  sales  compensa¬ 
tion  by  subterfuge  or  otherwise  to  buyers  is  prohibited 
by  every  code  which  has  in  it  clauses  against  rebating, 
price  concessions  or  diversion  of  brokerage. 


Bulletin  by  Paul  Fishback 

Since  the  principle  is  thus  established  by  the  Admin¬ 
istration  in  this  master  code  and  in  other  codes  and 
since  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  understood  to 
approve  the  principle,  we  believe  that  any  food  manu¬ 
facturer  who  violates  this  principle  by  paying  brok¬ 
erage  to  a  buyer  directly  or  through  an  intermediary 
or  by  subterfuge  may  be  violating  his  own  code,  is  cer¬ 
tainly  violating  an  established  principle  and  does  it  at 
his  peril. 

The  principal  of  every  broker  ought  to  be  happy  at 
this  situation.  The  time  is  come  when,  in  order  to 
protect  his  own  interests,  he  can  say  “NO”  to  the 
chiseller.  He  can  say  to  the  chiseller:  “If  I  do  this 
thing  you  are  asking  me  to  do,  I  am  violating  an  estab¬ 
lished  principle  approved  by  the  courts,  approved  by 
the  Administration,  approved  in ’the  industry.  I  may 
be  violating  my  own  code  in  addition  to  violating  a 
principle,  and  it  is  I  who  will  feel  the  weight  of  the 
penalties  that  go  with  violation  of  codes,  and  not  you, 
Mr.  Chiseller!” 

We  suggest  that  it  might  be  well  for  you  to  advise 
every  one  of  your  principals  of  this  situation. 

Now,  one  more  word  to  the  individual  broker.  The 
brokerage  chiselling  racket,  because  of  the  formation 
of  monopolistic  buying  groups  to  get  unearned  broker¬ 
age,  has  become  a  national  scandal.  The  National 
Food  Brokers  Association  which  fought  the  fight  alone 
for  so  long  is  now  getting  help  from  other  parts  of  the 
country.  We  need  this  help.  We  want  to  encourage 
more  of  it.  The  chisellers  will  not  give  up  without 
other  efforts,  subterfuges  and  evasions. 

Your  committees  will  continue  the  fight  to  establish 
the  principle  in  every  code  in  unmistakable  language 
and  with  the  full  weight  of  the  Administration  back 
of  it.  You  can  do  your  part  by  spreading  the  news 
that  the  principle  has  at  last  been  established  in  the 
industry  with  the  help  of  the  Administration.  We 
must  continue  the  fight  to  prevent  evasions  and  sub¬ 
terfuge.  Every  member  of  this  Association  must  be 
prepared  to  carry  through  to  see  to  it  that  the  fight  is 
always  vigorously  and  successfully  conducted.  We  be¬ 
lieve  we  have  won  the  first  line  trench.  We  must  go 
on  until  the  battle  is  finally  won  and  we  must  count  on 
every  member  of  the  Association  doing  his  part.  You 
will  be  kept  informed  of  further  developments. 
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BETTER  PROFITS 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


A  N  eastern  canner  writes : 

“I  am  being  urged  by  my  representative  to  support 
/  '  my  distribution  in  his  market  by  means  of  a  news¬ 

paper  schedule.  He  suggests  I  take  three  advertisements 
weekly  over  a  period  of  two  or  three  months  and  says  they 
do  not  need  to  be  over  five  inches  by  a  single  column  in 
width.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  written  something  con¬ 
cerning  the  size  of  newspaper  ads  but  I  have  not  kept  the 
article  or  can  not  locate  it  at  any  rate.  Will  you  please 
discuss  the  matter  in  some  fall  issue  of  The  Canning  Trade.” 

I  have  often  said  in  the  past  that  continuity  in  ad¬ 
vertising  was  greatly  to  be  desired  and  I  still  believe 
the  frequent  reminders  of  a  product,  such  as  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  a  series  of  small  ads.,  are  invaluable  when 
attempts  are  being  made  to  establish  it  in  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  consumers.  This  is  the  reason  why  I 
feel  so  strongly  that  several  large  canners  are  making 
a  grave  mistake  this  fall  by  cancelling  advertising 
schedules  and  refusing  advertising  support  to  accounts 
needing  it  for  the  firm  establishment  of  brands  in  cer¬ 
tain  markets. 

However,  this  is  1934  not  1924.  Times  are  more 
or  less  out  of  joint.  One  screaming  headline  after  an¬ 
other  prods  our  jaded  senses  to  a  point  where  we  are 
rapidly  becoming  immune  to  all  except  the  breaking 
of  big  news.  Newspapers  sell  out  edition  after  edi¬ 
tion  when  we  read  the  Lindbergh  baby  kidnapper  sus¬ 
pect  is  apt  to  be  finally  proven  to  be  such.  Popular 
comic  strip  characters  live  in  our  minds,  we  seize 
newspapers  carrying  the  day  by  day  stories  of  our 
funny  paper  heroes  and  heroines  and  look  at  once  at 
the  delineation  of  their  antics.  At  the  same  time  the 
death  of  any  one  over  fifty,  if  we  happen  to  be  about 
the  same  age,  leaves  us  unmoved  and  if  we  are  a  few 
years  younger  we  never  read  obituary  notices.  A 
thousand  men  go  on  strike,  stay  out  three  weeks,  go 
back  to  work  and  settlement  of  the  strike  is  carried 
in  a  few  paragraphs  while  the  life  history  of  some 
rubbed  out  gangster  flares  across  double  pages  in  all 
editions  of  our  newspapers. 

The  news  must  be  big  to  gain  our  out-of-ordinary 
attention  today. 

I  believe  advertising  efforts  to  be  most  successful 
must  also  be  out  of  the  ordinary.  Readers  of  this 
column  have  read  here  before  that  advertising  effort 
goes  in  waves  as  we  are  all  more  or  less  of  the  sheep 
family  when  we  cross  our  individual  stiles.  We  hesi¬ 
tate  about  blazing  new  trails  and  will  always  feel  some 


plan  worked  by  others  will  work  best  if  we  too  at¬ 
tempt  it.  At  present  and  apparently  for  some  weeks 
to  come  one  manufacturer  after  another  follows  with 
a  contest  of  some  sort  or  another.  Thousands  for  life, 
hundreds  for  a  few  minutes  work,  autos,  bicycles,  tools 
for  limericks  or  slogans.  It  seems  now  as  if  all  those 
determined  a  few  years  ago  to  swing  sales  curves  up¬ 
ward  by  means  of  wrapping  their  product  in  cello¬ 
phane  are  now  trying  to  gain  undying  consumer  ac¬ 
ceptance  for  it  by  means  of  contests.  During  such 
periods  of  sameness  in  advertising  effort,  another  sales 
contest  in  suport  of  your  product  will  help  increase 
your  sales  about  as  much  as  wrapping  it  in  cellophane 
would  help  toward  the  end  you  have  in  mind.  Neither 
effort  would  be  apt  to  result  in  the  effect  for  which 
you  would  be  looking.  Neither  plan  for  increasing 
sales  could  possibly  be  called  unusual. 

True,  nothing  is  quite  as  old  as  a  day  old  newspaper 
but  the  memory  of  any  unusual  advertising  effort  in 
it  will  remain  for  a  long  time  in  the  minds  of  house¬ 
wives  who  may  read  a  full  page  presentation  of  some 
old  or  new  product.  I  happen  to  be  in  touch  with  an 
interstate  firm  known  over  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States.  In  a  certain  branch  their  principal 
product  is  to  be  introduced  to  the  public  in  a  new  form 
and  wrap.  Ordinarily,  small,  continuing  space  would 
be  taken  in  the  leading  evening  papers  in  the  market 
and  the  introduction  of  this  new  package  would  occupy 
a  space  in  advertising  of  several  weeks  and  even 
months.  All  this  time  a  few  customers  would  be  learn¬ 
ing  each  few  days  about  this  new  product. 

And  while  this  was  going  on  the  sales  force  would 
soon  regard  the  new  wrap  and  form  of  their  product 
as  an  old  story,  lose  interest  in  it  and  largely  cease 
their  individual  selling  of  it  except  in  an  ordinary  way. 

What  does  this  firm  intend  doing?  I’ll  tell  you. 
They  expect  to  bring  out  this  newly  designed  package 
with  a  big  smash.  Space  has  been  taken  in  the  first 
cooking  school  to  be  held  this  fall  in  their  city.  Their 
product  will  be  the  only  one  shown  and  demonstrated 
at  the  school.  In  addition  to  this  exclusive  demonstra¬ 
tion  for  several  days  to  large  audiences,  they  will  also 
take  a  full  page  in  a  newspaper.  This  is  going  to  cost 
them  as  much  as  continuous  advertising  space  over 
quite  an  extended  period  would  cost  for  small  space, 
but  they  are  certainly  going  to  town  with  the  plan  they 
now  have  in  mind  for  putting  over  the  new  merchan¬ 
dising  idea.  Their  men  are  solidly  behind  the  plan 
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and  any  housewife  reading  the  newspaper  on  the  day 
their  full  page  ad.  runs  is  going  to  have  her  interest 
in  the  product  aroused.  Her  retail  dealer  will  make 
the  sale. 

Earlier  in  this  article  I  mentioned  the  multiplicity 
of  contests  now  running  or  projected,  all  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  catching  the  imagination  of  the  consumer.  Of 
all  these,  the  one  calling  for  the  payment  of  a  large 
sum  each  year  to  the  winner  during  his  or  her  life 
time  has  caused  the  most  talk  and  of  course,  produced 
the  most  tangible  results  of  any.  It’s  smashing ! 

If  the  theory  discussed  here,  namely  that  unusual 
times  require  unusual  effort  in  advertising,  is  correct, 
then  one  of  the  oldest  advertising  practices  among 
canners  is  out  of  date  except  for  the  handling  of  the 
matter  in  an  unusual  way.  I  refer  to  the  custom  of 
allowing  a  customer  ten  cents  or  some  stated  sum  per 
case  for  advertising.  Of  course,  codes  presumably 
prevent  this  anyway  but — if  some  means  of  making 
the  allowance  should  be  found,  the  total  amount  should 
be  spent  in  a  gigantic  effort. 

In  one  market  at  present,  a  large  advertiser  of  can¬ 
ned  fruit  has  just  finished  helping  a  hundred  retailers 
dress  their  windows  with  its  product  over  one  week 
end.  In  another  a  large  canner  is  taking  several  house¬ 
wives  each  week  on  an  airplane  trip  to  their  factory. 
In  still  other  markets  over  a  wide  territory  a  paper 
mill  will  soon  start  six  or  more  spot  radio  announce¬ 
ments  daily  over  a  short  period.  This  is  being  done 
in  addition  to  local  advertising  support  of  worthwhile 
distributors  and  the  largest  national  advertising  sched¬ 
ule  of  any  paper  mill.  The  radio  announcements  are 
the  final,  unusual  smash. 

Do  not  be  discouraged  if  you  feel,  and  are  even  cer¬ 
tain,  your  advertising  budget  will  not  allow  you  to 
spend  much  money  on  creating  consumer  interest  in 
your  goods  this  fall.  If  you  have  never  done  much 
advertising  your  greatest  competition  in  advertising 
will  come  from  canners  about  your  size.  They  have 
no  more  incentive  or  money  for  advertising  than  you 
have.  Therefore,  whatever  you  may  do  in  an  unusual 
way  will  reflect  credit  on  your  organization  and  help 
your  sales  in  proportion. 

Today  there  are  over  ninety  thousand  retail  grocers 
in  some  sort  of  voluntary  hook  up.  There  will  be  more 
tomorrow  and  next  week.  Shortly  no  wholesaler  ex¬ 
pecting  to  remain  profitably  in  business  will  be  able 
to  function  effectively  without  sponsoring  some  such 
group.  If  you  haven’t  the  funds  with  which  to  cover 
a  large  number  of  co-operative  advertising  efforts,  se¬ 
lect  at  least  one  and  make  with  them  an  effort  that 
will  put  your  brand  or  brands  prominently  before  the 
housewives  in  its  logical  trading  area.  Based  on  the 
results  which  your  efforts  along  this  line  produce,  re¬ 
peat  the  campaign  among  as  many  other  groups  as 
possible. 

You  may  be  able  to  make  your  expenditures  only  a 
large  frog  in  a  small  advertising  puddle  but  you  will 
have  started  anyway.  And  that’s  the  big  thing. 

And  whatever  you  may  do,  do  it  in  just  as  big  a 
way  as  you  can.  I  repeat  unusual  times  require  un¬ 
usual  effort. 


TIPS  ON  FIRE  PREVENTION 

I  ANSING  B.  WARNER,  INC.,  540  North  Michigan 
I  Avenue,  Chicago,  specializing  in  fire  insurance  in 
L—the  food  products  field,  is  sending  out  some  valu¬ 
able  “tips”  on  fire  prevention  as  its  contribution  to 
National  Fire  Prevention  Week,  October  7  to  13. 

These  tips  are  of  particular  interest  to  Warner 
Policyholders  inasmuch  as  “every  fire  prevented  cuts 
just  that  much  from  the  cost  of  their  fire  insurance.” 
The  subject  is,  however,  of  general  interest  in  the 
nation-wide  effort  which  is  being  made  to  reduce  the 
wanton  sacrifice  of  lives  and  property  which  we  make 
annually  to  the  demon  fire.  Heading  the  list  of  com¬ 
mon  causes  of  fire  are  the  following: 

1.  Exposures  from  neighboring  property. 

2.  Matches,  smoking,  etc. 

3.  Defective  chimneys  and  flues. 

4.  Stoves,  furnaces,  etc. 

5.  Misuse  of  electricity. 

6.  Spontaneous  combustion. 

7.  Flying  sparks. 

8.  Petroleum  and  its  products. 

EXPOSURE  FIRES — Even  though  your  plant  may 
not  present  serious  hazards  of  fire,  you  are  exposed 
to  the  danger  of  transmitted  fire  originating  on  your 
neighbor’s  property.  A  little  close  cooperation  be¬ 
tween  neighbors  may  lessen  the  hazards  for  both  and 
result  in  savings  of  insurance  premiums.  Wall  and 
window  openings  toward  neighboring  buildings  may 
be  protected  by  steel  shutters,  firedoors,  wired  glass 
windows,  etc. 

The  intervening  space  may  be  kept  clear  of  rubbish, 
boxes,  paper,  and  weeds  so  that  if  a  fire  starts  it  may 
be  confined  to  the  building  in  which  it  originates. 

NO  SMOKING — Careless  disposition  of  matches 
and  smoking  materials  is  responsible  for  a  great  many 
fires.  Post  “No  Smoking”  signs  and  enforce  the  rule. 
If  the  employees  realized  how  many  wage  earners 
were  annually  thrown  out  of  employment  by  fires  from 
this  cause,  they  would  willingly  cooperate  with  the 
management  in  minimizing  this  hazard. 

CHIMNEY  AND  FLUES— Brick  or  reinforced  con¬ 
crete  chimneys  are  the  only  safe  chimneys.  These 
should  be  built  from  the  ground  level  and  rest  on  a 
masonry  foundation,  not  lodged  in  the  wall  or  resting 
on  brackets.  Look  for  cracks  in  the  brick  or  breaks 
in  the  lining  which  might  expose  interior  woodwork 
to  the  heat  of  the  flames.  Clean  out  the  soot  which 
has  accumulated  and  may  otherwise  be  fired  by  sparks. 
Plug  up  all  open  flue  holes  through  which  sparks  may 
be  discharged.  Do  this  before  you  light  your  first 
fire  this  fall  and  avoid  the  danger  of  loss  from  this 
source. 

STOVES  AND  STOVEPIPES— If  it  is  necessary 
for  you  to  heat  your  premises  by  stoves  during  the  cold 
weather,  you;should  make  a  careful  check-up  on  each 
one  of  the  following  ten  points  of  installation.  Defec¬ 
tive  heating  installations  are  responsible  for  a  great 
many  fires  during  the  winter  months. 

Replace  stoves  wherever  possible  with  steam,  hot 
water,  or  other  safe  heating  arrangements. 
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1.  Heavy  cast  iron  “Cannon  Ball”  type  of  stove 
should  be  used — not  sheet  metal  “Hot  Blast,”  etc. 

2.  Anthracite  coal  is  by  far  less  hazardous  than 
soft  coal. 

3.  Protect  surroundings  by  metal  shield  or  guard.  * 

4.  Protect  combustible  floors  with  metal  mat  under 
stove. 

5.  Provide  metal  container  for  ashes. 

6.  Maintain  at  least  six  feet  of  clear  space  on  all 
sides  around  stove. 

7.  Avoid  long  stretches  of  stovepipe. 

8.  Replace  worn,  dented  or  rusty  pipe. 

9.  See  that  pipe  is  securely  placed  and  properly  sup¬ 
ported. 

10.  Don’t  run  pipe  through  attics,  closets,  floors,  par¬ 
titions  or  concealed  spaces. 

Delegate  some  responsible  person  to  look  after  the 
fire.  One  who  appreciates  the  dangers  of  overheating, 
unchecked  drafts,  improper  combustion,  etc.,  will  do 
much  toward  preventing  fires  which  so  commonly  re¬ 
sult  from  careless  handling  and  firing  of  stoves. 

ELECTRICAL  DEFECTS — Electricity,  properly  in¬ 
stalled  and  controlled,  is  undoubtedly  the  safest  source 
of  both  light  and  power.  It  is  the  misuse  of  electricity 
that  makes  it  such  a  common  source  of  fire.  Amateur 
electricians  and  “handy  men”  are  largely  to  blame 
for  the  annual  loss  of  millions  of  dollars  in  fire  dam¬ 
age  directly  traceable  to  defective  wiring  and  installa¬ 
tion  of  electrical  devices,  and  a  large  percentage  of 
so-called  “unknown  cause”  fires  unquestionably  result 
from  the  same  source. 

No  electric  wiring  is  safe  if  alterations  or  exten¬ 
sions  are  made  which  do  not  strictly  conform  to  the 
standards  of  the  National  Electrical  Code.  Regular 
examinations  are  necessary  to  detect  defects  and  these 
should  be  made  by  an  authorized  electrician. 

WATCH  THE  FUSE  BOX.  This  is  the  “safety 
valve”  of  your  electrical  system  and  at  the  same  time 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  spots.  In  a  three-day  check¬ 
up  of  fuse  boxes  in  a  certain  city,  safety  inspectors 
recently  accumulated  three  pecks  of  bridged  fuses  and 
about  $4.00  largely  in  pennies  which  had  been  in¬ 
serted  behind  the  fuses  to  restore  contacts.  Inciden¬ 
tally,  they  also  subjected  the  property  owners  to  the 
dangers  of  serious  loss  of  both  lives  and  property. 

Tamper-proof  fuses  and  automatic  devices  have  now 
been  perfected  which  add  much  to  the  safety  feature. 
There  are,  however,  countless  cases  where  “doctored” 
fuses  or  oversized  fuses  are  substituted  when  the  regu¬ 
lar  fuse  blows  out.  In  most  such  cases  it  is  not  the 
fuse  which  should  be  replaced  but  there  is  some  defect 
along  the  line  which  must  be  corrected  before  your 
system  is  safe.  Call  in  an  expert  electrician  and  trace 
the  trouble  to  its  source.  When  the  fault  is  corrected 
then  the  proper  sized  fuse  will  again  serve  as  your 
safety  valve. 

“GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING”— An  industrial  plant 
or  warehouse  which  is  clean  and  tidy  reflects  close 
supervision  and  efficient  management.  Such  a  plant 
is  comparatively  safe  from  ordinary  fire  hazards. 
“Good  housekeeping”  in  the  plant  is  a  very  practical 

(Continued  on  page  24) 


LEONARD  SEED  COMPANY 

Seed  Growers  and  Breeders 

Peas,  Beans,  Sweet  Corn, 
Tomato,  Cucumber  and 
other  canners’  seeds. 

CHICAGO 


The  Mortal  Labelins  Machine 

Manufactured  by 

Morral  Brothers 
Morral,  Ohio 

Also  Manufaciurtrs  of 
THE  MORRAL  CORN 
HUSKER— Either  Single 
or  Double. 

THE  MORRAL CORN 
CUTTER— For  Cream 
Style  Corn. 

THE  MORRAL  COM- 
BINATION  CORN 
C  U  T  T  E  R— for  either 
Whole  Grain  or  Cream 
Style  Corn. 

Write  for  prices  and 
further  information. 


Label  Provisions 

Whether  or  not  A,  B,  C  Grade 
Specifications  are  adopted  under  the 
informative  label  provisions,  it  is 
wise  in  the  meantime  to  grade  your 
pack  by  them. 

These  Federal  Grades  appear  in  full 
in  your 

1934  Almanac 

(Page  75) 

Be  safe,  check  your  pack  against 
these. 

Extra  Copies  of  the  Almanac  $1.00  each. 

Published  by 

THE  CANNING  TRADE 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  be  appreciated.  You  are  urdikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in  what 
is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  unth  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale  —  Machinery 


FOR  SALE— 3  Knapp  Can  Labeling  Machines;  Ayars 
Fillers;  2  Ayars  Can  Conveyor  Coolers;  Standard 
Sealing  and  Compression  Unit;  Knapp  Boxer;  Alum¬ 
inum  Kettles;  U.  S.  Bottle  Rinser.  Priced  right  for 
quick  disposal. 

Address  Box  A-1988  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Wanted  —  Machinery 


WANTED— Good  used  all  metal  Pulper.  Give  full  de¬ 
tails. 

Address  Box  A-1989  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


WANTED  — Four  Closed  Retorts  and  Rings.  Price 
must  be  right  and  in  first  class  condition. 

C.  L.  Gooch  &  Son,  Eubank,  Ky. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED—  In  Middlewest  by  packer  of  whole  tom¬ 
atoes,  tomato  catsup,  puree,  etc.  Have  had  14  years  of  practi¬ 
cal  experience.  Can  furnish  references. 

Address  Box  B-1984  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED- In  canning  or  preserving  plant.  College 
trained  with  8  years  experience  from  mechanic  to  manager, 
packing  general  line  and  specialty  products,  as  preserves  (vac- 
pan),  fruit  and  vegetable  by-products,  spaghetti,  etc.  Can 
furnish  excellent  references. 

Address  Box  B-1987  care  of  The  (banning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — By  Salesman,  acquainted  with  jobbers, 
chain  stores,  and  brokers  in  Maryland,  New  York  City  and 
New  York  State.  Forty  years  old;  married;  twenty  years  sell¬ 
ing  experience.  Desires  to  connect  with  live  quality  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Address  Box  B-1990  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

POSITION  WANTED — As  Superintendent  of  a  canning  factory. 
Have  had  20  years  experience  canning  fruits  and  vegetables. 
Can  build  canning  plants  and  install  machinery.  Can  furnish 
good  references. 

Address  Box  B-1983  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


COI.ONIAU  BOY  COPYWOHTBB 


Landreths^  Seeds 

When  in  need  of  seeds  bear  us  in  mind  and  write  us.  No 
one  has  better  stocks  than  we.  Why  should  they?  With  1  50 
years  of  experience  back  of  us,  we  should  know,  and  do  know, 
how  to  grow  seeds  as  well  as  any  houses  in  the  business.  We 
consider  our  stocks  superior  to  many  and  the  equal  of  any. 

We  are  growers  of  seeds  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 

D.  LANDRETH  SEED  COMPANY, 

Business  Established  1784  OUR  150  ANNIVERSARY  YEAR 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWINGS  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tomato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  te  see  you  with  samples. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md 


wioooMnyn 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  M'any  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  fiirures  corrected  by  these  Brokers:  {Thomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  *Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  §Harry  H.  Mahool  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Correspondent,  flu  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


Canned  Vegetables 


Balto. 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

White  Colossal,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  . . . 

LarKe,  No.  2% . 

Peeled,  No.  Z^....-........................^  ....... 

Medium,  No.  2^ . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No,  2,  round  cans  ........ 

Medium,  No.  2 . 

LarKe,  No.  2 . .  ........ 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  . . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . . . 


N.Y. 

t2.45 

tzTs 

t2"6o 


RAKED  BEANS! 

16  oz . 60  . 

No.  2  Vi  . 90  . 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

KEANS! 

Stringless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2  .72%  t.72% 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  3.60  t3.60 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 80  . . . 

■.LHiidard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 .  . . 

Red  Kidney.  Standard,  No.  2 . 70  t.70 

Standard,  No.  10 .  8.50  t3.60 

LIMA  BEANS!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

No.  2  Tiny  Green .  1.36  tl.35 

No.  10  .  6.76  . 

No.  2  Medium  Green .  1.06  fl.lO 

No.  10  .  6.26  _ 

No.  2  Green  and  White . 86  . 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

No.  2  Fresh  White . 76  t.76 

No.  10  .  3.76  . 

Soaked.  No.  2 . . 

REETS! 

I  nly,  No.  2 .  1.30  tl.30 

Whole.  No.  2 . 90  _ 

Whole,  No.  2 Vi .  1.00  . 

Whole.  No.  10 .  3.26  . 

Cut.  No.  2 . 76  . 

C’.t,  No.  2V2 .  1.00  . 

Cu:.  No.  10 .  3.25  . 


CARROTS! 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 76  . 

.'ilioed.  No.  10 . . .  3.76  . 

Standard,  Diced,  No.  2 . 72Vi. 

Diced,  No.  10 .  3.65  , 


CANNED  VEGETABLES— Continued 


Balto.  N.Y. 

SAUER  KRAUT! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  21/.  .  1.00  tl.15 

No.  3  . . . . . 

No.  10  .  3.76  t3.76 

SPINACH! 


Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2Vi  .  1.10  tl.lO 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  .  3.60  13.65 

California,  f.  o.  b.  Coast* 

Standard,  No.  2Vi......................~~—  ........  tl.l6 

Standard,  No.  10 .  t3.60 


SUCCOTASH! 

Standard  Green  Corn  Fresh  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

Standard  Green  Com,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 96  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes)..., . 

SWEET  POTATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.  Factory..  .76  . 

No.  21/,  . 90  t.90 

No.  3  . 96  1.00 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 

TOMATOES! 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County........................... . 

No.  2  . 90  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 86  . 

No.  3  .  1.20  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.16  . 

No.  10  .  4.00  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 50  t.60 

F.  O.  B.  County . 60  . 

No.  2  . 80  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 80  t.80 

No.  2%  .  1.16  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  1.10  . 

No.  3  .  tl.l6 

F.  O.  B.  County . .  . 

No.  10  .  3.86  . 

F.  O.  B.  County .  3.75  t3.60 


TOMATO  PUREE!  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Standard,  No.  1  Whole  Stock . 

No.  10.  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


TOMATO  JUICE! 

No.  1  . 46  . 

No.  10  .  3.00  t3.00 


Canned  Fruits 


CORN! 

G'  Iden  Bai  tarn.  Fancy,  No.  2. 


Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . .  ....... 

Extra  Standard,  No.  10 . 

Shoepeg,  Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.36  . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.25  . 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.16  . 

Ciushed,  Fancy,  No.  2 . 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 .  1.07Vi . 

.’tandard.  No.  2 .  1.00  tl-OO 

Standard,  No.  10.................. .  ....... 

HOMINY! 

Standard  Split,  No.  2.  Tall . 60  ..... 

No.  2V.  . .80  . 

No.  10  .  2.90  . 

MIXED  VEGETABLES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . 70  ...... 

No.  10  .  8.76  ...... 

Fancy,  No.  2 . 80  ....... 

No.  10  .  4.26  . 

OlvRA  AND  TOMATOES! 

Standard,  No.  2 . . . 


I’KAS!  (Baltimore  prices,  new  pack) 

No.  1  Petit  Pois . . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  Za................ 

2  Haney  Sweets,  38.... . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweeta,  4a... . . 

'  !  Haney  Sweets.  68... . . 

No.  2  Std.  Sweeta,  6a................... 


I'  l.  1  Early  June,  43 . 80 

2  Std.  Alaskas.  Is .  1.60 

■No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  2s .  1.30 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  3s .  1.16 

No.  2  Std.  Alaskas,  4s .  1.10 

No  10  Std.  Alaskas,  2s......................  ........ 

No.  10  Std.  Alaskas,  3s . 

No  1')  Std.  Alaskas,  48 .  6.26 

PUMPKIN! 

Standard,  No.  2Vi......— 

No.  3  . 96 

No.  10  .  3.00 


tl.l6 

tl.06 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . .  .....  ...... 

Mirhican.  No.  10 . 

New  York,  No.  lO.............................  . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.90  3.60 


t"a..  No.  A . 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.00  . 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Choice,  No.  2Vj .  2.50  {2.60 

Fancy,  No.  2V4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard.  No.  2. . .  .......  ...... 

No.  8  . 

No.  10  water .  6.26  . 


No.  2,  Preserved. 
No.  2.  in  Syrup.. 
BLUEBERRIES* 
Maine.  No.  2 . 


No.  10  .  6.75  te.OO 

CHERRIES* 

Stamdard  Red,  Water,  No.  2 . . . . 

White  Syrup,  No.  2 . . . . 

Pxfn  Preservpd.  No.  2 . 

N.  Y.  Red  S.  Pitted,  No.  10 .  6.25  . 

California  Standard,  2Vi . t2.10 

Choice,  No.  2i/> .  t2.30 

Fancy,  No.  ZVi .  t2.45 


GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . . 

GRAPE  FRUIT* 

8  oz . 

No.  2  . 


No.  6  . 

No.  1  Juice . 

No.  2  Juice . 

No.  6  Juice . . . 

PEARS* 

Standards,  Keifer  No.  2,  in  syrup...  1.00  ........ 

No.  10  . 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  ZVi..  1.60  tl.75 

Fancy  . . .  12.20 

Choice  .  2.00  tt.95 

Standard,  No.  lO...................  .......  t6.60 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


PEACHES* 


Balto.  N.Y. 


California  Standard.  No.  2V4.  Y.  C.  1.45  tl.60 

Choice.  No.  2V4,  Y.  C .  1.60  tl.70 

Fanev.  No.  2V>.  Y.  C .  tl.90 

Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  No.  1  Tails....  .....  ...... 

Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3 . 

Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3 . 

Peeled,  No.  10,  Solid  Pack .  t4.26 


PINEAPPLE* 


Hawaiian  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2*4 .  2.26  tl.80 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2%.... . .  .......  tl.70 

Sliced.  Extra,  No.  2 . .  tl.60 

Sliced,  Standard,  No.  2 . .  tl-46 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . . . . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 .  7.00  . 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . 

Porto  Rico  No.  10 .  . . . 


RASPBERRIES* 

Black  Wsrter,  No.  2........... . .  _... 

Red,  Water,  No.  2 . .  _.~ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 .  ......  ...... 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . .  ...._ 

STRAWBERRIES! 

Preserved,  No.  1 . ; . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . .  . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . . . . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2*4 .  2.40  t2.50 

No.  10s  .  9.00  t8.60 


Canned  Fish 

HERRING  ROE* 

16  oz..  Factory . 

No.  2,  17-oz.  cans.  Factory . 

No.  2,  19-oz.  cans.  Factory.............. 

LOBSTER* 


Flats,  1-lh.  cases,  1  doz .  6.25 

V4*Ih.  cases,  1  doz .  3.26 

V4-lb.  cases,  1  doz . 

OYSTERS* 

Standards,  4  oz . ....... 

6  oz _ _  1.10  tl.lO 

8  OZ . 

10  oz .  t2.20 

Selects,  6  oz. . .  . . 

SALMON§ 

Red  Alaskas.  Tall  No.  1 .  1.67V4tl.70 

Flat.  No.  14 .  t2.35 

Cohoes,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.42V4 . 

Plat.  No.  1 .  1.65  . 

Flat,  No.  1/2 .  l-nV4 . 

Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 .  1.07i4tl.O5 

Pink,  Flat,  No.  V4 . 80  t.76 

Sockeye  Flat.  No.  1 .  2.92V4 . 

Flat,  No.  V^ .  1.85  . 

Chums,  Tall  .  1.02l4tl.00 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . .  1.22% . 

SHRIMP§ 

Dry,  No.  1 .  1.10  tl.l6 

Wet,  No.  1.  Large .  1.10  fl.lB 

SARDINES  (Domestic),  per  case 

14  Oil,  keyless .  2.60  t2.75 

V4  Oil,  keys .  2.90  t3.20 

Vi  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton .  t3.60 

Vi  Oil.  Carton .  3.26  t3.46 

Vi  Mustard,  keyless .  2.60  t3.20 

Mustard  keyless .  2.36  . 

Californio  Oval,  No.  1,  24*8.............  1.60  ...... 

TUNA  FISH8  (California),  per  case 

White.  %8  . . .  7.80  _ 

White,  Is  - — — ——  18.66  - 

Blue  Fin,  %s .  4.86  ....... 

Striped,  Via  . 8,66  ...... 

Striped,  %8  . 6.00  ...... 

Striped,  Is  . 8.86  ...... 

Yellow,  Vis.  Fancy...... - ...............  4.66  ..._ 

Yellows,  %8,  Fancy . . .  7.30  . 

Yellow,  Is  . 13.66  .... 
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PHILLIPS  SALES  COMPAIMY,  Inc. 

Brokers  and  Commission 

Ganned  and  Gannen  Supplies 

Located  in  the  heart  of  Maryland’s  great  packing  industry.  Brokers 
and  representatives  desired  in  all  markets.  Packers’  accounts  solicited. 

CAMBRIDGE  •  MARYLAND.  D.  S.  A. 


QUALITY  SEED  PEAS 

Conners'  Varieties  Exclusively 

Quality  is  to  seeds  what  character  is  to  an  individual.  Our  seed 
peas  possess  the  dependability  that  follows  careful  breeding. 

Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Company 

BOZEMAN,  MONTANA 


THE  1934  DIRECTORY  OF  CANNERS 

A  Hat  ot  cannera  of  the  United  Statea,  compiled  by  the  National  Cannera  Aaaociation,  from  Statiatical 
Reporta  and  auch  other  reliable  data.  2Sth  Edition. 

Carefully  prepared  and  up-to-date;  lists  corrected  by  Canners  themselves;  verified  by  competent 
authorities.  The  various  articles  packed  and  other  valuable  information  is  given.  Distributed 
free  to  members  of  the  National  Canners  Association.  Sold  to  all  others  at  $2.00  per  copy,  postage 
prepaid.  The  book  that  is  needed  by  all  wholesale  grocers,  brokers,  machinery  and  supplymen, 
salesmen,  and  practically  everybody  interested  in  the  canning  industry.  Get  your  order  in  now. 


National  Canners  Association, 


1739  H.  St.,  N.  W.  Washinston,  D.  C. 


PERSONAL  CHECKS  ACCEPTED 


THE  NATIONAL  COLOR  PRINTING  COMPANY,  INC. 

BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 


October  1, 19SU 
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THE  MARKETS 

IN  LEADING  CANNED  FOODS  CENTERS 


WEEKLY  REVIEW 


Study  the  Market  Situation  and  Understand — Our  Splendid 
Crop  Reports — Improperly  Used  Statistics — Consumer  Con¬ 
sumption  High  and  Demand  Exceeding  Supply. 

Straws — “straws  show  the  way  the  wind  blows,” 
and  just  now  there  is  a  very  high  wind  blowing, 
kicked  up  by  interested  parties,  over  the  question 
as  to  whether  or  not  packs  of  the  staple  articles  will 
be  large  or  small,  greater  or  less  than  normal.  It  is 
a  good  time  to  discuss  this  because  the  market  is  in 
splendid  condition,  with  more  buyers  than  sellers, 
prices  are  very  firm,  if  not  actually  solid,  and  buying 
is  heavy.  If  you  have  goods  to  sell  you  can  find  a 
buyer  without  trouble,  at  full  market  prices,  and  if 
your  goods  are  top-standards,  at  better  than  quoted 
prices.  So  let’s  look  at  this  supply  question. 

We  yield  first  place  to  no  one  in  appreciation  for  and 
confidence  in  the  crop  yield  reports,  and  estimated 
packs,  put  out  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates. 
Over  many  years  we  have  followed  these  reports  very 
carefully,  checking  them  severely,  and  it  has  been  lit¬ 
tle  less  than  astounding  to  note  the  accuracy  of  their 
predictions.  This  season,  however,  we  have  been  ob¬ 
liged  to  take  issue  with  them.  The  unusual  season  is 
excuse  enough.  They  must,  perforce,  base  their  esti¬ 
mates  upon  the  acreage.  Never  before  in  any  year 
have  there  been  as  many  abandoned  acres  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  and  is  happening  this  season.  Our  crop  reports 
show  and  canners  have  told  us  that  acre  after  acre 
have  yielded  nothing,  many  of  them  not  worth  picking 
over,  and  others,  gleaned  over  carefully,  yielding  as  lit¬ 
tle  as  “25  baskets  to  a  good  field  of  tomatoes.”  With 
one  of  the  greatest  tomato  acreages  ever  put  out  there 
has  not  been  one  single  day  of  glut  the  whole  season, 
and  but  very  few  canneries  have  been  able  to  run  full 
days  and  none  of  them  full-time  weeks.  They  should 
have  full  six  weeks  full  time  work  in  the  tomato  can¬ 
neries,  as  normal ;  one  thoroughly  reliable  canner  told 
us  this  week  that  he  has  not  had  20  full  working  days, 
counting  all  the  time  put  in,  and  he  is  now  through 
his  pack  with  less  than  11,000  cases  against  prepara¬ 
tions,  and  acreage  for,  25,000  cases.  Buying  on  grade 
has  been  out  of  the  question,  contract  growers  deliv¬ 
ering  “anything,”  knowing  the  tomatoes  would  be  wel¬ 
comed,  even  where  the  canner,  as  in  this  case,  had  to, 
cull  and  trim  half  the  stock  away,  to  get  a  fair  quality 
article.  This  is  in  this  great  Tri-State  tomato  region, 
in  Delaware  in  fact.  They  “got”  their  contracted  to¬ 
matoes,  but  due  to  condition,  they  cost  the  canner  twice 


the  amount  agreed  upon,  or  figured  upon  in  his  pre¬ 
cost  estimates.  A  straw  that  is  a  veritable  beam  is 
that  at  practically  no  time  nor  place  has  the  price  of 
a  5/8  basket  of  tomatoes  gone  below  40c.  That  is  $24 
per  ton  instead  of  a  maximum  of  $15  as  canners  figured 
upon.  This  particular  canner  says  that  his  good  stan¬ 
dard  No.  2  tomatoes  will  have  to  bring  90c  per  dozen, 
to  yield  him  any  profit  at  all.  He  probably  will  not 
sell  until  he  gets  at  least  cost. 

Now  there  are  some  unfair  reports  going  the  rounds. 
The  American  Food  Institute  is  reported  as  saying  that 
last  year’s  pack  of  approximately  18,000,000  cases  will 
be  exceeded  this  year  by  16  per  cent,  the  Government’s 
figures.  On  that  basis  there  would  be  nearly  21,000,- 
000  cases.  The  unfairness  here  is  in  failing  to  explain 
that  these  eighteen  million  cases  represent  “all  sizes 
of  cans”  (actual  figures  17,896,332  cases)  but  when 
these  are  reduced  to  the  basis  of  3’s,  for  comparative 
purposes,  the  figure  of  the  pack  stands — and  is  univer¬ 
sally  used  as  such — at  11,986,469  cases.  Your 
Almanac,  page  176,  shows  you  this  very  clearly.  But 
there  is  a  huge  difference  in  the  nostrils  of  the  buyers 
when  viewing  18  million  and  12  million. 

Some  have  hinted  that  our  Crop  Reports  are  colored. 
We  do  not  believe  this ;  we  take  them  as  true  and  stand 
by  them.  These  reports  costs  us  about  25c  each,  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  type  and  printed;  they  have 
been  unusually  plentiful  this  year,  coming  from  every 
section  of  the  country;  but  they  are  voluntary  contri¬ 
butions,  on  the  blanks  we  furnish,  denoting  the  inter¬ 
est  and  attention  of  the  readers  of  The  Canning 
Trade.  Will  anyone  question  the  report  from  E.  V. 
Baker,  of  Delaware,  President  of  the  Tri-State  Pack¬ 
ers  Association,  just  at  hand,  in  which  he  says:  “Sea¬ 
son  about  over  and  about  50  per  cent  yield”  ?  Or  this 
one,  in  the  same  mail,  from  Morton  Steinhart  of  Ne¬ 
braska  who  says:  “Our  crops  of  corn,  tomatoes  and 
pumpkin  are  100  per  cent  failures”?  They  are  not 
reports  selected  over  the  season ;  one  is  dated  Septem¬ 
ber  24th,  the  other  September  26th. 

He  is  a  foolhardy  man  who  dares  cross  swords  with 
the  U.  S.  B.  of  Crop  Estimates,  but  our  Think-tank 
will  not  produce  results  like  theirs.  It  may  be  our 
short-coming,  but  we  can’t  help  it. 

Of  course  the  Bureau  can’t  count  “abandoned”  acre¬ 
age  until  long  after  the  season  has  closed,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  is  obliged  to  take  the  acreage  as  it  stands,  esti¬ 
mating  the  pack  on  the  average  yield  as  shown  by  the 
season.  This  will  not  be  known  until  about  the  first 
of  the  year,  and  that  will  be  the  time  to  render  your 
judgment.  But  the  market  cannot  afford  to  suffer  in 
the  meantime. 
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This  market  shows  lO’s  3’s  Alaska  peas  as  out  of 
quotation — all  gone,  and  lO’s  No.  4’s  have  advanced. 

Extra  standard  2’s  tomatoes  are  quoted  at  90c,  and 
up.  No.  21/2’s  are  now  quoted,  as  bottom  at  $1.15.  And 
that  constitutes  the  entire  figure  changes  of  this  week. 
All  goods  are  strong  and  firmly  held,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  any  canner  need  cut  prices  to  sell. 

Note  that  the  California  fruit  canners  cannot  take 
care  of  the  demand  for  canned  fruits,  and  that  salmon 
which  recently  sharply  advanced  has  consolidated  this 
gain  and  is  strong  at  the  new  prices.  Consumption  of 
canned  foods  is  at  a  high  point  and  increasing  rather 
than  otherwise.  Holders  of  worthwhile  canned  foods 
are  “sitting  pretty”  to  drop  into  the  vernacular,  for 
they  face  steadily  advancing  prices. 
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NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

Taking  Tomatoes  Despite  Uncertainty — Fruits  Show  Increasing 
Firmness — Advances  in  Salmon  Hold — Corn  Strong — More 
Interest  in  Beans — Applesauce  Irregular. 

New  York,  September  27,  1934. 

HE  SITUATION — Uncertainty  over  the  new  to¬ 
mato  pack  in  the  Tri-States  has  kept  the  canned 
tomato  market  in  unsettled  position  during  the 
week,  but  the  trade  has  been  buying  in  fairly  liberal 
fashion,  fearing  the  worst.  California  canned  fruit 
prices  have  again  moved  up,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
market  is  steady  to  firm. 

THE  OUTLOOK — Steadily  dwindling  stocks  of  new 
pack  in  canners’  hands  indicate  the  probability  of  still 
higher  prices  before  the  balance  of  the  1934  pack  is 
cleared  from  first  hands.  Canners  are  showing  no 
anxiety  to  unload  their  small  carryover  stocks,  al¬ 
though  it  is  anticipated-  that  remaining  supplies  will 
be  liquidated  before  the  end  of  the  year  on  a  steadily 
rising  market.  Distributors  are  adding  to  their  stocks 
wherever  possible  at  attractive  prices. 

TOMATOES — Southern  packers  are  winding  up 
their  packing  season  under  difficulties,  due  to  recent 
heavy  crop  damage,  and  it  is  apparent  that  the  sea¬ 
son’s  pack  will  be  very  much  under  earlier  estimates. 
For  prompt  shipment,  canners  are  quoting  standard  Is 
at  50  cents,  2s  at  80  cents,  3s  at  $1.15,  and  10s  at  $3.75, 
F.  0.  B.  canneries.  These  prices  represent  the  gen¬ 
eral  market;  some  packers,  convinced  that  higher 
prices  are  in  sight  for  later  on  in  the  season,  have  with¬ 
drawn  temporarily.  California  canners  are  also  show¬ 
ing  continued  firm  views,  with  standards  in  puree  held 
at  $1.05  for  2V2S  and  $3.50  for  10s  (with  a  few  of  this 
size  available  at  $3.25),  while  solid  pack  is  held  firm 
at  $1.35  for  2V2S  and  $3.75  to  $4.00  for  10s.  Prices 
are  more  or  less  nominal  on  Indiana  tomatoes,  although 
the  market  tone  remains  strong. 

CALIFORNIA  FRUITS — Bearing  out  recent  re¬ 
ports  of  growing  firmness  in  the  market  for  California 


canned  fruits,  California  Packing  Corporation  this 
week  issued  a  revised  price  list  for  Del  Monte  brand 
canned  fruits  for  Coast  shipment,  the  list  showing 
numerous  advances.  The  new  price  list  on  principal 
varieties  and  sizes  is  as  follows : 


No.  1 

No.  2 

No.2i^ 

No.lO 

Apricots,  whole  peeled . 

$2.60 

Blackberries  . 

$1.35 

Royal  Anne  Cherries . 

$1.40 

2.30 

Fruits  for  Salad . 

1.65 

2.05 

2.80 

$9.50 

Fruit  Cocktail . 

1.40 

1.85 

2.45 

8.25 

Muscat  Grapes  . 

1.10 

1.80 

6.00 

Loganberries  . 

1.25 

1.55 

6.75 

Y.  C.  Peaches . 

1.10 

1.30 

1.70 

6.00 

Y.  C.  Peaches,  melba  halves.. 

. 

1.70 

6.00 

Bartlett  Pears . 

1.30 

1.45 

1.95 

6.50 

Fresh  Prunes  . 

.80 

.95 

1.30 

4.25 

Plums,  de  luxe  . 

.80 

.95 

1.30 

4.25 

Plums,  egg  . 

1.05 

1.25 

1.65 

5.35 

Red  Raspberries  . 

. 

1.70 

8.00 

All  orders  subject  to  confirmation,  assortments  sub¬ 
ject  to  sellers’  approval,  terms,  and  conditions.  F.  0. 
B.  Pacific  Coast  common  point  or  dock,  seller’s  option. 
Prices  guaranteed  for  60  days  from  date  of  shipment 
against  seller’s  decline  on  floor  stocks  or  goods  in  tran¬ 
sit  or  unshipped. 

Other  packers,  it  is  understood,  are  revising  their 
quotations  in  line  with  the  Corporation’s  revised 
schedule. 

SALMON — The  market  is  showing  a  firm  tone  at 
recent  advances,  with  a  fair  buying  movement  re¬ 
ported.  Seattle  reports  state  that  Government  relief 
agencies  have  opened  negotiations  for  between  750,- 
000  and  1,250,000  cases  of  salmon,  and  developments 
in  this  direction  are  being  closely  followed.  Comment¬ 
ing  on  this  development,  McGovern  &  McGovern  say: 
“It  is  needless  to  point  out  that  canned  salmon  will 
not  continue  to  sell  at  production  costs  if  the  Govern¬ 
ment  should  purchase  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the  1934 
pack.  It  is  our  opinion  that  more  than  the  usual  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  has  been  done  on  pink  tails  and  reports 
from  various  markets  indicate  this  item  is  going  into 
consumption  very  rapidly.  Ready  consumer  accept¬ 
ance  is  natural,  for  pink  salmon  today,  from  a  price 
standpoint  as  well  as  a  quality  and  food  value  stand¬ 
point,  is  the  most  outstanding  item  on  the  retailers’ 
shelves.” 

CORN — Strength  continued  in  all  grades  of  canned 
corn,  with  canners  in  most  instances  still  withdrawn 
from  the  market.  Southern  packers  are  quoting  stan¬ 
dard  crushed  at  a  minimum  of  $1  per  dozen,  and  while 
buyers  are  slow  to  come  into  the  market  at  this  level, 
hoping  for  a  recession,  the  outlook  for  all  grades  of 
canned  corn  is  definitely  bullish.  Distributors  bought 
fancy  corn  in  a  large  way  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
have  a  nice  profit  on  their  purchases  as  a  result  of  the 
sharp  price  advances  which  have  developed  since  the 
first  naming  of  opening  prices. 

PEAS — There  have  been  no  developments  of  gen¬ 
eral  interest  in  canned  peas  during  the  week.  Fancy 
grades  are  definitely  short,  with  values  dependent  en¬ 
tirely  upon  the  distributors’  need  for  stocks  and  the 
canners’  willingness  to  sell.  Standards  are  firming  up. 
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with  canners  reluctant  to  dispose  of  remaining  stocks 
at  current  price  levels. 

BEANS — With  other  vegetables  short  and  trending 
upward,  buyers  are  showing  more  interest  in  beans, 
and  a  fair  volume  of  business  has  been  closed  during 
the  period  under  review.  For  prompt  shipment,  can¬ 
ners  are  offering  new  pack  New  York  fancy  2  sieve 
whole  beans  at  $1.40,  with  3  sieve  whole  at  $1.25.  Cut 
beans  are  quoted  by  State  packers  at  95  cents  to  $1.00 
per  dozen,  with  standard  stringless  still  available 
around  721/0  cents  for  No.  2  tins  and  $3.25  and  up¬ 
wards  for  10s. 

SHRIMP — Reports  from  the  Gulf  region  indicate 
the  development  of  a  firmer  feeling  in  the  market,  with 
packers  talking  the  likelihood  of  an  increase  in  quota¬ 
tions  at  the  month-end.  For  prompt  shipment,  offer¬ 
ings  are  still  heard  at  $1.10  for  mediums  and  $1.15  for 
the  large. 

APPLE  SAUCE — Considerable  irregularity  has  de¬ 
veloped  in  the  market  for  apple  sauce  this  week,  and 
this  product  is  apparently  being  used  as  a  football  by 
buyers  following  the  fatal  mistake  on  the  part  of  can¬ 
ners  in  introducing  percentage  discounts.  The  general 
market  ranges  90  cents  to  $1.00  per  dozen  at  can¬ 
neries.  Some  packers  are  offering  5  per  cent  discount 
on  their  $1  price,  however,  and  with  reports  of  similar 
discounts  from  the  95  and  90  cent  quotations,  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  rather  chaotic.  Chains  are  taking  advantage  of 
the  market  weakness,  and  are  reporting  heavy  sales  of 
fancy  canned  apple  sauce  at  low  prices,  generally 
around  10  cents  per  can  or  less. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  “ILLINOIS” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade” 

All  Carrying  the  Load — Tomato  Canning  Ending — Market  Firm 
On  All  Lines — Maryland  Peas  Supply  Emergency  Relief — Kraut 
Cabbage  Not  Ripening — Asparagus  Very  Strong — Peaches  Sold 
Down  Too  Low? — Evidence  That  Can’t  Be  Avoided. 

Chicago,  September  27,  1934. 

ENERAL  CONDITIONS — Some  bearish  talk  is 
creeping  into  the  canned  food  picture.  Please 
note  the  word,  i.  e.,  talk.  It  is  little  wonder 
after  these  past  several  months  of  a  seller’s  market  but 
— these  chaps  that  are  talking  bearish  don’t  weigh  the 
problem  correctly.  They  point  out  the  fact  that  the 
pea  pack  this  year  is  going  to  be  larger  than  1933  and 
that  the  tomato  pack  is  going  to  be  larger.  That’s 
perfectly  true  but — on  peas  there  was  a  big  carry¬ 
over  from  the  year  1932  and  on  tomatoes,  they  failed 
to  consider  that  with  $1.00  corn  and  $1.15  peas,  toma¬ 
toes  are  going  to  sell  as  never  before.  Then  too,  the 
canner  isn’t  carrying  the  load.  Everyone  along  the 
line  of  distribution,  from  the  consumer  up,  including 
the  retailer,  the  restaurant  and  hotel — everyone  that 
handles  canned  foods,  is  carrying  part  of  the  load  today 
and — that  makes  a  big  difference. 

THE  GROCERY  MASTER  CODE— Oh!  what  are 
those  canners  going  to  do  now  that  have  been  playing 


favor  to  the  chiseler  ?  The  signing  of  the  Master  Code 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  talk  ever  since 
last  Monday.  That  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  right-thinking  interests. 
The  more  prominent  brokers  in  the  market  seem  to  re¬ 
frain  from  talking,  all  wanting  to  await  further  de¬ 
velopments  and  advices. 

TOMATOES — Reports  have  it  that  the  pack  in  In¬ 
diana,  south  of  Indianapolis  is  rapidly  drawing  to  a 
close.  Canners  throughout  the  central  portion  of  the 
Hoosier  State,  are  still  packing  rather  freely.  The 
past  several  days  of  favorable  weather  have  encour¬ 
aged  some  to  think  that  Indiana  will  pack  considerably 
more  tomatoes  than  in  1933  but  the  leading  can  com¬ 
panies  do  not  figure  it  that  way.  In  fact  one  of  the 
authorities  of  the  two  can  companies  servicing  the  In¬ 
diana  trade  was  of  the  opinion  that  Indiana  would  not 
pack  much  if  any  more  than  last  year. 

The  market  continues  firm,  with  No.  2  tin  standard 
tomatoes  at  821/2C,  F.  0.  B.  factory.  Considerable  busi¬ 
ness  has  been  booked  however  at  80c.  No.  21/2  tin  stan¬ 
dards  are  held  at  $1.05/$1.10  factory. 

No.  10  tin  fancy  puree  has  been  sold  at  $4.25  bulk 
basis. 

CORN — The  market  continues  firm  with  No.  2  stan¬ 
dards  nominally  $1.00  with  a  sale  here  and  there  at 
a  shade  under  but  lots  available  at  less  than  $1.00  are 
usually  of  questionable  quality.  Chicago  has  purchased 
more  Maine  corn  here  than  for  a  long  number  of  sea¬ 
sons.  The  last  sales  made  were — No.  2  tin  fancy 
Golden  Bantam  corn  at  $1.10,  F.  0.  B.  Maine  shipping 
point. 

PEAS — It  has  been  reliably  stated  that  the  buyers 
who  secured  the  Emergency  Relief  business  for  Octo¬ 
ber,  November  and  December  went  to  Maryland  for 
No.  2  tin  standard  peas  where  they  were  able  to  pur¬ 
chase  to  better  advantage  than  from  Wisconsin.  In 
the  latter  State,  No.  2  standard  No.  5  sieve  sweets  at 
$1.20,  F.  0.  B.  factory,  seems  to  be  just  about  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  market. 

GREEN  AND  WAX  BEANS  — The  movement  in 
these  items  has  been  rather  slow.  The  market,  how¬ 
ever,  is  well  maintained  with  80c  minimum  out  of  Wis¬ 
consin  on  No.  2  standard  cut  green.  Standard  wax  is 
held  at  85c. 

SAUERKRAUT — Cabbage  is  not  coming  in  as  fast 
as  canners  had  hoped.  It  is  something  like  the  tomato 
crop  it  seems.  Reports  are  that  there  are  plenty  of 
cabbages  in  the  fields  but  that  it  will  take  a  late  fall, 
to  bring  to  harvest.  The  general  crop  prospects,  how¬ 
ever,  are  not  as  encouraging  as  earlier  in  the  season. 
The  market  ranges  on  No.  2 1/2  fancy  sauerkraut  from 
90c  to  $1.00,  F.  0.  B.  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  can¬ 
nery  points. 

ASPARAGUS — Statistically  this  item  is  in  a  very 
strong  position.  About  75  per  cent  of  the  1934  pack, 
together  with  the  carry-over  from  the  previous  season 
has  been  sold.  The  present  stock  in  canners’  hands  is 
200,000  cases  less  than  that  of  September  1st,  a  year 
ago.  Many  items  in  asparagus  are  unobtainable. 

PEACHES — California  authorities  estimate  that  7 
million  cases  of  peaches  were  sold  between  July  1st  and 
August  31st.  The  total  pack  this  year  was  approxi- 
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mately  8  per  cent  less  than  that  fixed  by  the  Control 
Committee,  With  ten  months  more  to  go,  before  the 
1935  pack  can  possibly  be  ready,  there  are  only  21/2 
million  cases  to  take  care  of  the  demand.  Peaches  oc¬ 
cupy  a  very  strong  position  and  there  are  some  who 
stoutly  maintain  that  higher  levels  will  soon  prevail. 
Some  items  like  No.  10  solid  pack  pies,  are  practically 
unobtainable  and  where  found  command  $4.75  against 
a  price  of  No.  10  tin  standards  in  syrup  of  $5.15. 

FRUIT  SALAD  AND  FRUIT  COCKTAIL— These 
too  are  commanding  increased  attention.  Prices  have 
hardened.  Some  volume  trading  is  going  on  in  this 
market.  It  looks  as  if  fruit  salad  and  fruit  cocktail 
will  have  to  be  packed  without  apricots,  due  to  the 
great  scarcity  of  that  fruit  and  the  relative  high  price 
of  same. 

PERSONALS — On  October  6th,  the  Chicago  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Commerce  will  honor  Colonel  A.  A.  Sprague 
at  the  Thirtieth  Annual  Dinner  of  that  Association. 
Colonel  Sprague,  head  of  the  well-known  and  large 
wholesale  grocery  house  of  Sprague,  Warner  &  Co.,  has 
a  legion  of  friends.  The  Colonel  was  one  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  founders  of  the  Association  and  is  the  only  one 
that  is  still  active  at  this  time  in  that  work. 

STOCK  YARD  FIRMS — As  all  of  your  readers  pos¬ 
sibly  noticed  in  their  daily  press  on  Monday  of  this 
week,  Armour  &  Co.,  Cudahy,  Wilson  and  others,  have 
advanced  wages  for  all  of  their  employees  8  per  cent. 
Just  think  of  it  when,  but  a  few  years  ago  Armour  & 
Co.  were  all  but  broke.  What  do  the  opponents  to  the 
NRA  and  AAA  have  to  say  to  this  sign  of  improve¬ 
ment  and  return  to  prosperity? 

GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  “BAYOU” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade*' 

Quality  Good,  Quantity  Disappointing — Shrimp  Pack  Far  Short 
of  Usual — Oysters  Waiting  Cooler  Weather. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  September  27,  1934. 

SHRIMP — The  fall  shrimp  canning  season  is  wind¬ 
ing  up  its  second  month  of  existence  and  while 
the  quality  of  shrimp  canned  has  been  as  good  as 
the  best  packed  in  any  season,  yet  production  has  been 
at  a  low  ebb  and  there  is  no  indication  that  it  will  be 
any  better  in  the  near  future. 

The  pack  is  estimated  to  be  100,000  cases  under 
what  it  was  this  time  last  year  and  last  year  was  not 
an  extraordinary  one. 

Under  the  circumstances,  unless  production  picks 
up  considerably  in  the  next  two  months  to  come,  no 
canner  needs  to  worry  about  disposing  of  his  pack  this 
year,  because  all  surplus  stock  will  be  quickly  cleaned 
up  within  sixty  days  after  the  canning  season  closes. 

The  sea  food  canneries  in  Alabama  operated  about 
half  time  this  past  week  and  those  in  Mississippi  and 
Louisiana  did  not  do  much  better. 

Louisiana  waters  yield  the  bulk  of  the  shrimp  and 
oysters  produced  in  this  section  and  the  Biloxi,  Mis¬ 
sissippi  factories  draw  the  greater  part  of  their  supply 
of  raw  material  from  Louisiana  each  year. 


Some  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Louisi¬ 
ana  Conservation  Commission  to  force  the  Biloxi  fac¬ 
tories  to  move  their  plants  to  Louisiana  by  passing  a 
law  prohibiting  the  taking  of  shrimp  and  oysters  out 
of  the  state  in  their  raw  state  for  canning  purposes, 
but  the  law  was  declared  unconstitutional  by  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  and  then  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Commission  resorted  to  unreasonable 
regulations,  which  really  did  stop  the  Biloxi  canneries 
from  taking  shrimp  and  oysters  from  Louisiana  waters 
and  shut  down  some  of  the  factories,  but  it  also  stop¬ 
ped  the  big  revenue  derived  by  the  state  of  Louisiana 
in  license  and  taxes  paid  by  the  Biloxi  boats  for  the 
privilege  of  fishing  in  Louisiana  and  the  factories  did 
not  move  to  Louisiana  either.  Therefore  the  Louisiana 
Conservation  Commission  was  compelled  to  greatly 
modify  its  regulation  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  Biloxi  sea  food  factories  to  send  their  boats  back 
into  the  Louisiana  waters  to  fish  and  at  the  same  time 
enable  the  state  of  Louisiana  to  collect  the  big  revenue 
in  license  and  taxes  from  the  Biloxi  boats  that  it  was 
loosing  when  the  Louisiana  Conservation  Commission 
stopped  them  by  imposing  its  unreasonable  restrictions 
and  regulations.  Then  too,  the  Biloxi  merchants  and 
individuals  buy  practically  everything  from  New  Or¬ 
leans  and  the  New  Orleans  merchants  could  not  afford 
to  have  this  big  industry  in  Biloxi  shut  down  on  ac¬ 
count  of  lack  of  raw  material,  so  all  these  influences 
brought  to  bear  have  about  caused  the  Louisiana  Con¬ 
servation  Commission  to  abandon  all  hopes  of  ever 
compelling  the  Biloxi  sea  food  canneries  to  move  to 
Louisiana. 

The  demand  for  canned  shrimp  is  holding  up  well 
and  a  good  advice  to  buyers  is  to  stock  up  ahead  of 
your  requirements,  because  it  is  best  to  always  keep  a 
few  cases  ahead  of  your  present  needs  these  days  and 
times  in  canned  food  commodities,  as  prices  are  climb¬ 
ing  and  production  is  not  moving  in  high  gear. 

We  don’t  have  droughts  in  sea  foods  to  curtail  pro¬ 
duction,  but  we  have  storms  and  inclement  weather 
that  are  equally  hazardous. 

The  price  of  canned  shrimp  is  firm  at  $1.05  per 
dozen  for  No.  1  small;  $1.10  per  dozen  for  No.  1  me¬ 
dium,  and  $1.15  per  dozen  for  No.  1  large,  F.  0.  B. 
factory. 

OYSTERS — The  warm  weather  that  is  prevailing 
in  this  section  at  this  time  is  holding  back  the  sale  of 
fresh  oysters,  as  the  oysters  are  in  good  condition  for 
this  time  of  the  year,  but  somehow  or  other,  folks  don’t 
eat  them  much  when  the  weather  is  hot.  The  weather¬ 
man  predicted  cooler  weather,  but  it  is  slow  getting 
here. 

The  spot  cove  oyster  market  is  lively  enough,  but 
there  is  not  much  stock  on  hand  to  be  lively  with  and 
it  looks  like  that  there  are  not  going  to  be  any  oysters 
canned  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  until  December, 
which  is  a  long  ways  off.  It  is  understood  that  both 
the  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  Conservation  depart¬ 
ment  have  decided  to  keep  the  state  oyster  reefs  closed 
against  dredging  until  December,  as  a  conservation 
measure. 

If  this  regulation  is  enforced  by  the  conservation 
department  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi  it  means  that 
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the  market  on  cove  oysters,  as  far  as  this  section  is 
concerned,  will  be  pretty  bare  when  the  canning  starts 
up  again. 

It  is  too  early  yet  for  prices  on  the  new  pack  of 
oysters  and  the  price  of  spot  cove  oysters  is  $1.10  per 
dozen  for  five  ounce  and  $2.20  per  dozen  for  ten  ounce, 

F.  0.  B.  cannery. 

*  JH 

CALIFORNIA  MARKET 

By “BERKELEY” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Camning  Trade" 

A.  A.  A.  Scores  Heavily  in  This  State — Surplus  Demand  For 
Fruits — Better  Cleaned  Up  Than  in  Years — New  Prices  For 
Peaches — Salmon  Market  More  Stable — Pineapple 
Pack  Larger. 

San  Francisco,  September  27,  1934. 

A  A.  A.  SCORES — Despite  criticism  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration  and  Sec- 
•  retary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  and  his  theories, 
led  by  a  Californian  whose  name  was  formerly  a 
household  word,  the  AAA  seems  to  have  set  up  quite 
a  record  in  this  State  during  the  past  year,  as  both 
growers  and  packers  can  attest.  James  K.  Knudson, 
the  chief  hearing  clerk  of  the  AAA  has  concluded  a 
series  of  hearings  in  California  and  has  this  to  report : 
“California  farmers  as  a  class  seem  better  informed 
about  their  problems  than  those  in  any  other  part  of 
the  country.  This  probably  is  because  they  have  en¬ 
joyed  the  benefits  of  cooperative  movements  for  many 
years  to  a  greater  extent  than  have  farmers  of  other 
states.  The  alertness  of  Californians  to  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  under  the  act  is  responsible  for  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  commodity  agreements  that  have  been  placed 
in  operation  here.  It  has  been  said  by  economists  and 
others  that  the  purchasing  power  of  California  has 
been  increased  $25,000,000  by  the  agreements  now  in 
effect,  including  such  important  ones  as  the  citrus,  de¬ 
ciduous  tree  fruity  prune,  raisin,  tokay  grape,  canning 
peach,  walnut  and  asparagus  controls.” 

About  the  only  comment  growers  and  packers  have 
to  make  on  the  report  is  that  it  is  too  modest  and  that 
the  amount  of  money  mentioned  is  too  small. 

FRUITS — ^While  the  buying  of  fruits  has  slowed 
down  somewhat,  canners  advise  that  a  substantial 
business  could  be  done  if  it  was  possible  to  care  for 
all  the  business  offered.  A  shortage  has  already  devel¬ 
oped  on  many  items  and  new  lists  in  which  withdraw¬ 
als  are  featured  are  making  their  appearance  with 
interesting  regularity.  A  cleanup  such  as  has  not  been 
witnessed  in  years  is  in  prospect  and  present  indica¬ 
tions  are  that  there  will  be  but  little  in  first  hands  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

NEW  PRICES — Under  date  of  September  20  the 
Calfomia  Packing  Corporation  brought  out  a  new  spot 
price  list  to  take  the  place  of  the  opening  price  list 
released  in  August.  The  new  list  reflects  the  substan¬ 
tial  business  done  during  the  past  month  and  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  market  has  firmed,  there  being  num¬ 
erous  withdrawals  as  well  as  advances.  No.  2V^  stan-. 


dard  apricots  have  been  advanced  to  $1.85,  No.  1  tall 
standards  to  $1.22i/2>  and  No.  10  choice  to  $7.50,  the 
latter  representing  an  increase  of  25  cents  a  dozen.  In 
yellow  cling  peaches  an  advance  of  25  cents  a  dozen 
has  been  made  on  No.  10  choice  halves  and  sliced  to 
$5.75  and  on  sliced  to  $5.40  on  No.  10  standards.  No. 

10  pie  sliced  has  been  advanced  50  cents  to  $4.75.  No. 

10  Italian  prunes  have  been  advanced  to  $4  in  No.  10 
fancy.  Withdrawals  include  No.  2  tall  choice  and  No. 

10  standard  cherries;  No.  214  water.  No.  2  tall  choice 
and  No.  10  water  Muscat  grapes ;  No.  21^  seconds.  No. 

10  standard  and  No.  10  water  in  yellow  cling  peaches 
and  No.  10  water  and  No.  10  solid  pack  pie  in  sliced 
peaches ;  No.  10  water  plums ;  No.  1  tall  fancy,  buffet 
fancy  and  No.  10  fancy  blackberries;  buffet  fancy 
loganberries  and  all  No.  2V^,  No.  2,  No.  1  and  buffet 
Italian  prunes. 

SALMON — Salmon  business  is  getting  on  a  more 
stable  basis  now  that  the  size  of  the  pack  is  definitely 
known  and  the  trade  has  had  an  opportunity  of  sizing 
up  the  situation.  The  pack  figures  do  not  look  as 
formidable  as  they  did  when  first  issued,  especially  in 
light  of  the  marketing  avenues  that  have  appeared. 
Packers  are  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  the  big  pack 
can  be  moved  without  difficulty  and  without  any  mate¬ 
rial  change  from  the  opening  prices  named  last  month. 
Some  have  actually  advanced  prices  on  Alaska  Reds 
and  formal  declines  have  been  limited.  The  situation 
on  Alaska  Reds  is  a  very  firm  one,  with  the  steady 
increase  in  fresh  meat  prices  directing  attention  to 
the  economy  of  canned  salmon.  The  holdover  from 
last  year  is  in  the  hands  of  the  two  packers  and  the 
new  pack  is  also  closely  controlled.  With  a  light  run 
in  prospect  next  year  and  the  Bristol  Bay  district 
closed  to  fishing,  this  fish  is  held  to  be  good  property. 
The  Government  is  expected  to  take  a  million  cases  of 
salmon  for  relief  purposes  and  this  will  make  a  big 
dent  in  holdings  of  pinks.  The  holdover  of  pinks  last 
year  was  very  limited,  while  that  of  chums  was  prac¬ 
tically  nil. 

The  California  Packing  Corporation  brought  out  a 
revised  list  on  canned  salmon  during  the  week,  with 
some  advances,  a  few  declines  and  several  withdrawals 
because  of  a  sold-up  condition.  This  firm  has  advanced 
Alaska  Packers  Association  brands  of  Alaska  reds  and 
Del  Monte  and  fancy  brands  of  Alaska  red  sockeyes 
to  $1.75  from  the  opening  price  of  $1.70,  and  on  which 
a  very  substantial  business  has  been  done.  The  new 
list  quotes  Alaska  King  salmon  at  $1.35,  medium  red 
at  $1.25,  Alaska  pink  at  $1.05  and  Alaska  chum  at  $1. 
Also,  No.  1  flat  Lily  brand  Puget  Sound  pinks  at  $1.20. 
It  is  no  longer  able  to  offer  Alaska  red  sockeye,  Puget 
Sound  sockeye  or  medium  red  halves,  or  No.  1  flat  Del 
Monte  Puget  Sound  sockeye  steak. 

PINEAPPLE — No  limit  has  been  named  as  yet  on 
the  pack  of  Hawaiian  pineapple  and  packing  operations 
are  still  under  way  there,  although  the  peak  has  long 
since  been  passed.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
pack  will  be  definitely  larger  than  that  made  last  year, 
when  it  was  under  8,000,000  cases,  and  estimates  have 
been  made  that  it  will  approximate  9,000,000  cases. 
Some  items  are  quite  closely  sold  up  already,  with 
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shortages  in  sight  and  the  pack  control  arrangement 
insures  that  there  will  be  no  heavy  overpack. 

LABELING  FISH — New  regulations  for  the  label¬ 
ing  of  California  canned  fish  became  effective  Septem¬ 
ber  1,  1934,  through  an  order  of  Dr.  J.  D.  Dunshee, 
Director  of  the  State  Department  of  Public  Health. 
This  reads  as  follows :  “All  canned  fish  or  seafood  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  State  of  California  shall  be  clearly,  indel¬ 
ibly  and  permanently  marked  with:  ‘Est.  Cal . ’  in 

letters  not  less  than  one-fourth  of  an  inch  high,  em¬ 
bossed  in  the  tin  of  the  top  or  cover  of  the  can,  except 
where  the  space  of  the  lid  is  insufficient,  then  letters 
shall  be  as  large  as  practicable  for  the  space  on  the 
lid.  No  other  marking,  sticker  or  wrapping  shall  be 
placed  on  or  about  said  top  or  cover  in  a  manner  which 
will  wholly  or  partially  obscure  or  divert  attention 
from  the  above  designated  marking,  and  the  printed 
or  lithographed  labels  shall  be  placed  on  the  walls  of 
the  cans,  and  so  placed  that  the  top  of  the  label  corre¬ 
sponds  with  the  top  of  the  can  but  with  a  tolerance  of 
ten  per  cent  to  cover  errors  in  so  placing  the  label. 
This  label  shall  include  the  following  statement:  ‘In¬ 
spected  and  passed  by  the  Bureau  of  Cannery  Inspec¬ 
tion,  Department  of  Public  Health,  State  of  Califor¬ 
nia.’  ” 

jt 

With  Canned  Foods  Distributors 

(  Continued  from  page  lo  ) 

the  commissary  plan  of  distribution,  in  actual  opera¬ 
tion,  would  entail  heavier  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  than  are  necessary  under  the  present  sys¬ 
tem,  whereby  relief  foodstuffs  are  distributed  through 
trade  channels. 

DESTRUCTIVE  PRICE  CUTTING 

A.  A.  A.  announces  that  the  prohibition  against  de¬ 
structive  price  cutting  in  the  wheat  flour  milling  indus¬ 
try  code  has  been  made  effective,  but  the  stay  against 
the  section  of  the  code  declaring  sales  below  stop  loss 
basis  destructive  price  cutting  still  remains.  The  text 
of  the  Administration’s  announcement  follows : 

“The  prohibition  against  destructive  price  cutting, 
written  into  the  code  of  fair  competition  for  the  wheat 
flour  milling  industry  but  stayed  by  the  President  at 
the  time  the  code  was  signed,  has  been  made  effective 
through  lifting  the  stay  on  the  provision  by  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

“The  stay  of  the  provision  against  destructive  price 
cutting  practices  was  lifted  by  the  President  in  a  sup¬ 
plementary  Executive  Order  at  the  request  of  the  code 
authority  for  the  milling  industry  and  on  the  recom¬ 
mendation  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

“The  Secretary’s  investigation  did  not  reveal  any 
emergency  in  the  milling  industry  which  calls  for  lift¬ 
ing  the  stay  against  that  section  of  the  code  declaring 
sales  below  a  stop  loss  basis  to  constitute  destructive 
price  cutting  and  prohibiting  such  sales.  The  stay 
against  the  stop  loss  provision  of  the  code  cannot  be 
lifted  without  the  finding  of  such  an  emergency  by  the 
Secretary. 

“Consequently,  the  new  Executive  Order  issued  by 
the  President  applies  the  prohibitive  clauses  of  the 


code  only  against  destructive  price  cutting  and  does 
not  invoke  the  provision  relating  to  sales  on  a  stop  loss 
basis.” 

Wholesale  grocers  and  chain  store  distributors  are 
closely  affected  by  the  above  ruling. 

TIPS  ON  FIRE  PREVENTION 

{Continued  from  Page  15) 

and  inexpensive  step  toward  fire  prevention.  A  great 
many  fires  originate  in  accumulations  of  trash  or  piles 
of  rubbish  in  “out  of  the  way”  places,  under  plat¬ 
forms,  stairways  and  in  elevator  pits,  light  shafts,  etc. 
The  “Clean-up”  should  not  be  confined  to  the  inside  of 
the  plant  but  should  include  the  yard  and  outside 
properties  as  well.  Piles  of  boxes  and  other  combuc- 
tible  material  alongside  the  plant  help  the  spread  of 
fire  from  one  building  to  another,  and  enable  a  small 
blaze  to  gain  headway.  Keep  grass  and  weeds  cut 
close,  particularly  during  the  dry  season. 

Inside  the  building,  give  particular  attention  to  the 
packing  and  shipping  rooms.  These  should  be  thor¬ 
oughly  cleaned  up  every  day.  Oily  rags,  waste,  etc., 
should  be  disposed  of  in  metal  containers.  Otherwise 
there  is  always  a  very  grave  danger  of  fires  from 
spontaneous  combustion  in  such  materials.  Gasoline 
should  be  stored  outside  the  main  buildings  and  only 
used  in  limited  quantities  inside.  Metal  safety  cans 
should  be  provided  for  petroleum  products  of  this  na¬ 
ture.  Broken  windows,  fallen  plaster,  broken  floor¬ 
ing,  etc.,  should  be  repaired  or  replaced  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  appearance  but  because  such  conditions 
encourage  the  spread  of  fire  from  stray  sparks,  dis¬ 
carded  matches,  smoking  materials,  etc. 

Fire  Prevention  Week  offers  an  excellent  opportun¬ 
ity  for  inaugurating  a  clean-up  movement  on  your 
premises  with  profitable  results  at  no  expense. 

Crop  Reports 

(  Continued  from  Page  S) 

PEAS 

FORT  MORGAN,  COLO.,  September  24th,  1934— 
Poor  year  for  peas. 

ELKHORN,  WIS.,  September  24th,  1934— Acreage 
slightly  larger  than  1933.  Yield  about  10  per  cent  of 
normal. 

PUMPKIN 

NEBRASKA  CITY,  NEBR.,  September  24th,  1934 
— 100  per  cent  failure. 

BEETS 

ELKHORN,  WIS.,  September  24th,  1934— Acreage 
slightly  larger  than  1933.  Yield  about  40  per  cent  of 
normal. 

FRUIT 

SIERRA  MADRE,  CALIF.,  September  19th,  1934— 
Oranges  and  Lemons:  We  have  1,000  trees.  Appar¬ 
ently  a  heavier  crop  than  last  year. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADJUSTEK.  for  Chain  DotIcos. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis, 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 
Asparagus  Machinery. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

The  Swings  Company,  Ridgely,  Md. 


BEAN  SNIPPER,  Green  String. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Baskets,  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 


BELTS,  Carrier,  Rubber,  Wire,  Etc. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 


BLANCHERS,  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
iprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 


BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula,  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade,  Baltimore. 

Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes,  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 


BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes,  Corrugated  Paper. 


BOXES.  Lug,  Field,  Metal. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


BOXING  MACHINES. 

Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster.  Md. 
A.  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


BROKERS. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets,  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


BURNERS.  Oil.  Gas  Gasoline.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 


CAN  MAKERS’  BIACHINBRT. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 


CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  R  Cki.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


CANS.  Tin.  AH  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City, 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 
Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 


CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAPPING  MACHINES.  Soldering. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Capping  Steels,  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work  : 

see  Pulp  Mchy. ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating.  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Graviety,  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin  Wis 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  (3orp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers’  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 

CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  BaJtimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CLOSING  MACHINES.  Open  Top  Cans. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS.  Canners. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanka. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 


CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morrai.  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Charpman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopestou,  lU. 


CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A,  K,  Robins  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Srils  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Mixers  and  Agitators.  See  Corn  Cooker 
Fillers. 


CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Counters.  See  Can  Counters, 
Countershafts  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices 
Corrugated  Fibre  Shipping  Cases. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINEH 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III, 


CRATES,  Iron  Process. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. ' 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters  . 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 
Cutters,  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 


CUTTERS,  Vegetable,  Mincemeat,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


DECORATED  TIN  (or  Cans,  Caps.  Etc.) 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies.  Cam.  See  Can  Makers’  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 
Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stenci. 


ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 


EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  111. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 


FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  HI. 


FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetic¬ 
ally  sealed). 

American  Cam  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers’  Mchy. 


FILLING  MACHINES,  Can. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Saiem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  l3o.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 
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FINISHING  MACHINES,  CaUup,  Etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
6praicue-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Blfrs. 

Berlin -Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 


GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

SprsKue-Sellt  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  Equipmont. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machines.  See  Cranes. 


INSURANCE,  Canners. 

Canners’  hhcchange,  Lansing  B.  Warner,  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS,  Steam. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
gprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

KETTLES.  Copper,  Plain  or  Jacketed. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 


KETTLES,  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 


KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  XU. 


KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

KRAUT  MACHINERY. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


LABELING  MACHINES. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 
Westminster  Mach.  Co.,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  MANUFACTURERS. 

Gamse  Litho  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Mo. 
Simpson  &  D'oeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 


MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 
Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

PASTE,  CANNERS*. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  Si.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 
Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Fitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PULP  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


PUMPS,  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


SEALING  MACHINES.  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,'  Baltimore. 


SCALDERS,  Tomato,  Eltc. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Bankets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  AH  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Gallatin  Valley  Seed  Co.,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

^togers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co..  Chicago.  Ill. 

SELVES  AND  SCREENS. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hooi>eston,  Ill. 


SILKING  MACHINES. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  ^Itimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Sorters.  Peas.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mehy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Cal. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore, 


STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Bias* 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Pipe.  Burning 
Brands,  Eltc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Stampers  and  Markers. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 


STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Ek  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Tables,  Pickling.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 


TANKS,  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston.  Ill. 


TANKS,  Glass  Uned,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  111. 

TANKS.  Wooden. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  ill. 


TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co..  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 


TOMATO  JUICE  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 


TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Leonard  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  Ill. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg 


VEGETABLE  CUTTERS. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


VINERS  AND  HULLERS. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  <3o..  Kewaunee,  Wle 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 


WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 
Terminal  Warehouse  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Washers,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 

WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  C^arburg,  Wis. 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegetablea. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Ins.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Hoopeston,  III. 
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CONTINUOUS 

COOKERS 


La  Porte  Sanitary  Flexible  Steel  Convoyor 


Tomatoes, 

Cherries, 

Apples, 

Kraut, 

Etc. 


For  any  size  can,  any  capacity  up  to  1 80 
cans  per  minute.  Write  for  quotation. 


*  '^^1 


Cut  Your  Operating 

COSTS  T- 


Wm  LA  PORTE  SANITARY  FLEXI8LE 
STEEL  CONVEYORS 


ERLINnUPNAN 


VCANNING^#  MACHINERY 

Single  Unit  wJ!  Complete  Canning  Plant 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  BERLIN,  WIS. 


Let  us  help  you  solve  your  belt  problems  by  using  our  belt  which 
is  entirely  sanitary  and  one  of  the  most  durable  and  inexpensive 
belts  on  the  market. 

Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel  in  any  length  and  practically 
any  width  with  an  especially  strong  edge. 

Manufacturad  by 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 


KITTREDGE 


LABELS 


CHICAGO 


Pumpkin  by  the  CANI  The  choRl^ 
In  every  kitchen,  for  readiness  and 
superb  flavor! 


Step  up  to  this  timely  demand!  .  . 
with  SANITARYAnS,  from  Balti¬ 
more  and  Hami%^  Ohio.  What¬ 
ever  Is  to  be  canned  and  from 
whatever  point  trade  comes  to  us 
. .  CANS  are  never  lacking  I  . .  nor 
kservice  and  mechanical  support. 


•  It’s  YOUR 
CONTRIBUTION 

...To  The  Great  American  Dessert! 
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